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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


R1GHT ON THE Nose! 


Behind the propeller of this airplane is 
one of the most powerful instruments of 
speed ever devised by man—a modern 
1100 horsepower air-cooled radial en- 
gine. As it soars through the air this en- 
gine takes “right on the nose” the full 
impact of a veritable tornado of wind 
caused by the propeller and the speed of 
the ship itself. 

The problem of finding a protective 
coating for such engines that would resist 
temperatures from sub-zero to a blister- 
ing heat, and at the same time withstand 
the terrific scrubbing action of the slip- 
stream or backwash of the propeller, has 
been hit “right on the nose” too, by mod- 
ern chemistry—with synthetic resins that 
make surface coatings practically imper- 
vious to such devastating assaults. 

Synthetic resins of the type used for the 
protection of airplane engines are made 


MOLDING 


from Phthalic Anhydride. Such resins im- 
part to coatings an extraordinary combi- 
nation of adhesion, hardness, toughness 
and resistance to weather, abrasion, light, 
heat and oil. As a result, they are vital 
today for durable finishes, not only for 
airplane motors, but for automo- 
biles, refrigerators, metal furniture 

and hundreds of other products. 
Phthalic Anhydride, in other forms, 

has other vital uses, too—in syn- 
thetic rubber, for example, and in 

dyes, pigments, pharmaceuticals, 
plastics and elsewhere. 

Early in its development, American 
Cyanamid Company realized the 
tremendous possibilities of Phthal- 
ic Anhydride and its derivatives. 

By efficient manufacturing methods 
Cyanamid has contributed to bring- 
ing this chemical down to a price 
THROUGH 


THE FUTURE 


range making possible these various ap- 
plications. As one of the world’s largest 
producers of this important chemical, 
Cyanamid adds another to its many 
roles in promoting progress through 
chemical research and manufacture. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK,N.Y,. 


CHEMISTRY 


Banking for Defense Production 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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® Not of the social-elect, but members 
of a force of more than 400 specially 
trained power-plant engineers who are 
aiding industry by ferreting out the 
deep-hidden defects that would cause 
boiler explosions, engine, turbine and elec- 
tric-generator accidents. . . . Coping with 
disaster before it can happen. . . . Thus 
saving manufacturers crippling losses 
from ruined equipment, shattered plants, 
disrupted production! 


@ They are Hartford Steam Boiler’s in- 
spectors. With their associates, field super- 
visors and long-experienced technical staff, 
they constitute a power-plant safety- 
engineering service nation-wide in scope 
and unequaled in completeness. 


® With Hartford Steam Boiler special- 
izing in this one form of insurance, the 
effort it directs toward its policyholders’ 
problems is “full time.” It is not inci- 
dental. There are no diverting other lines. 
It is a service which brings from policy- 
holders, at times of emergency, such 
comments as this: 


“TI have no doubt that your files contain 
letters of appreciation for the splendid 
work your organization can do under 
such circumstances, but I am certain 
that none was written with a greater 
or more deep-seated feeling of sincere 
ératitude than this one.” 


@ Today, with industrial output being 
pushed to the limit, make sure that your 
power-plant is well protected. Ask your 
agent or broker to tell you what a Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler policy can mean to you. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 


Covers: Boilers © Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines © Turbines © Pressure Vessels * Electrical Equipment 


Writes more power-plant insurance than is written by the FIVE next-largest underwriters in this field. 
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‘lie instant your message to a dis- 


tant plant or office leaves your teletype- 
writer, it arrives—a few miles or a few 
thousand away — exactly as sent, and in 
typewritten form. 

Bell System Teletypewriter Service 
erases time and distance. Forestalls 
trouble, too . . . queries or confirmation 


speed back to you just as quickly .. . all 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE (A> 
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details may be settled in speedy, two-way 
typewritten communication between your 


office and one or more others. 


Your business is changing, year by 
year. Have your communications kept 
pace? Why not go over them with a Bell 
System teletype representative? Call the 
local telephone office and arrange a 


consultation. 


on 


How to keep close BUSINESS WEEK vv 
. 
to plant facilities in FOI 
and The ANNALIST August 30, 1941 
NEW YORK STATE g ’ ot 
- | Too | 
pay | THE COVER the 
The picture on this week’s cover wasn’t taken 20 years ago—no, the ee: 
gray mare’s been all spruced up to take over her old job for a lot of 1) =. . 
reasons. Keeshin Freight Lines is gradually putting a fleet of horse-dra\ »; tian t 
wagons on downtown Chicago routes, where motor-truck speed is nu availab 
fied by heavy trafic and frequent stops, and says it’s going to put hor of the 
on New York City routes also, if the idea is successful. The compa particu 
points to rising prices of tires, truck repairs, and gasoline as additioi),\| some | 
reasons for turning to nature-made horsepower. Stet 
mirabl 
yision 
WHEN 26! % MEANS 50% more | 
| | system 
The Office of Production Management has ordered an average net cut of light a 
264% from last year in new-car production to Nov. 30, 1941. But that if you 
264% cut doesn’t apply equally to all manufacturers, and in its varying happe! 
application lies evidence of a bigger cut to come—50% for the whol when 
vear—page 14. Trucks will help Detroit take up the slack—page | — 
adve 
culatic 
ie / TIRE TROUBLE and sl 
The vice-president looked at his _ | 
watch and turned to the telephone. Selling tires has been no problem at all this summer, but that doesn't Still ; 
Can't J— handle that order? mean that the rubber manufacturers have been on Easy Street. Far from . 
Weve got to place it at once.... | | it, for as tire stocks dwindle, the industry has to keep step with the con a4 
All right, then; go to the Marine servation program of the Office of Production Management—page 16 oo 
Midland Bank in Binghamton and | Moreover, a Senate sub-committee has chosen this time for an airing of ii 
see if they know another outfit. the independents’ complaints against rubber’s Big Four. House 
Call me back.” the ac 
Late that afternoon the telephone | CHRISTMAS IN AUGUST and ¢ 
rang. “This is Bill talking from the re 
Binghamton. W e're all set. P've just It’s not quite that, but it’s not far from it. The stocking scare started it nen 
closed for delivery in 60 days. Now consumers are grabbing everything they can lay their hands on, and og 
Chath up an assist for Marine the stores are finding that scarcity goods pack customers in the way loss OHED 
Midland. ’ Bye. leaders never did. Department-store sales are climbing out of sight all catior 
oe oe over the country—page 33—but it’s not unadulterated bliss for retailers and : 
> Marine Midland is constantly proof 
helping its customers find answers to 
both production and sales problems UP AND UP AND UP 
in New York State. This service is Com 
possible because officers of Marine That's where the supermarket business is going. With but 1.6% of the he 
Midland Banks in 39 leading trading stores, supers in 1939 chalked up 17.6% of total U.S. food sales—and a 
centers throughout the state are in that fi = de diel Dilstane- “Phone ettetiiens i or Geld bly d comp 
inatnnate dolly ounteut whl Mdintmens | at figure is already history. Now retailers in other fields, notably drugs, ducer 
activities and manufacturing facili- are priming themselves for the take-off into supermarket merchandising regul: 
ties in their respective localities. Per- Business Week surveys the supers, reports on facts and trends—page 34 Prior 
haps we can save you time, trouble speci: 
and money by bringing you closer to 9 plat 
the World’s Richest Market. WHERE TO FIND IT order 
in 
Washington Bulletin Labor & Management a 
Figures of the Week Quarterly Labor Roundup.... 44 S¢ ne 
need 
THE The Outlook Finance . . hess 
, . ——_ they 
MARINE MIDLAND Production Commodities . the 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK New Products. Business Abroad............ bein, 
120 Broadway 
, Marketin ee PGES bine ss een dus 
g Aut 
Regional Market Outlook The Trading Post “ 
Regional Income Indexes The Trend pair 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Too Many Priorities 


| he priorities system is in deep water. 
foo many people are asking for and 
getting little pieces of paper with num- 
bers on them. ‘They add up to more 
than the apparent supply of materials 
available. The jam is due to overloading 
of the system by the Army and Navy— 
particularly the Navy—and by efforts of 
some business firms to hog supplies. 

Stettinius’s program is technically ad- 
mirable but doesn’t make enough pro- 
vision for human nature, which is even 
more human in war time. The priorities 
system is too often regarded in the same 
light as prohibition—as a game to beat 
if you can. A good customer who just 
happens to be a bad mathematician 
when it comes to figuring his require- 
ments under a priority rating gets an 
advantage. As a result of such ‘“miscal- 
culations,” priority orders are inflated, 
and shortages are greatly magnified. 


Still Skeptical 


OPM officials admit that they have 
got to take a new tack but are frankly 
stumped by the problem. Several plans 
are under discussion and the White 
House moved in this week to clear up 
the administrative tangle between OPM 
and OPACS. Officials confronted by 
the realities of the situation in copper, 
steel, and so on down the line have 
their fingers crossed. A new organiza- 
tion chart will still leave unsolved the 
basic problem—devising a system of allo- 
cation of materials among both defense 
and non-defense users which is fool- 
proof and mischief-proof. 


Compulsory Orders 


Acceptance of defense orders becomes 
compulsory on all manufacturers, pro- 
ducers, distributors, and dealers under 
regulations issued this week by OPM’s 
Priorities Division. There are a few 
specific exceptions which apply when 
a plant is already loaded up with defense 
orders or when defense orders specify- 
ing deliveries within 15 days would 
mean putting off a specific production 
schedule already commenced. Orders 
needn’t be accepted if tendered at less 
than the producer’s regular prices or if 
they specify material which is not of 
the kind usually made or capable of 
being made by the producer. 


Automatic A-10 


The revamped priorities plan for re- 
pair and maintenance materials provides 
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for almost automatic use of the A-10 
rating. Industrial concerns eligible for 
the rating (BW—Aug.16'41,p24) will 
be required to make “application” 
which, for practical purposes, will be 
notice of intent. Once application is 
made to Washington, the company will 
be entitled to use the rating on all 
orders for actual repair and maintenance 
supplies, as defined, merely calling the 
supplier's attention to the A-10 priority. 
Suppliers will be permitted under the 
plan to accept such orders and classify 
them as A-10. 

OPM, by this plan, exercises a nega- 
tive control over concerns using the sys- 
tem. Any ineligible company filing an 
application will be told that the appli- 
cation is denied. Suppliers who ques- 
tion an ordering concern’s eligibility 
may write to OPM for information. 


Breaking the News Gently 


For weeks past, OPM officials have 
been torn between gently waking com- 
mercial industry and the public to an 
awareness of the hard realities of the 
defense program or letting ‘em having 
it in one jolt. Shortening supplies of 
materials, particularly metals, have 
caught up with the dallying and OPM 
seems to be screwing up its courage to 
make the plunge. 

OPM’s Priorities Division has se- 

cretly listed 40 to 60 industries, involv- 
ing several thousand firms, whose nor- 
mal operations will be curtailed to the 
vanishing point. Publication of this list 
has been held up, but it’s reported that 
it will be made public after efforts have 
been made to convert the plants to de- 
fense production. 
e@ Free Hand—OPM’s public relations 
have been described as “cowardly,” 
with some point. They might improve 
if the Information Division, which, 
nominally holds equal rank with OPM 
under the President’s Office for Emer- 
gency Management, had more latitude 
in determining what’s to be put out, 
what’s to be soft-pedaled, instead of 
having to respect the wishes of OPM’s 
assorted brass-hats. 


Tougher Tax Next Year 


For the second successive year, the 
Administration has lost its fight for a 
“tough” excess-profits tax—one that 
would limit normal profits to the per- 
centage earned before the war up to a 
maximum of 10%. But the Administra- 
tion will not give up. Next vear the 
President and the Treasury expect to 
win with an even tougher plan, probably 


limiting maximum normal profits to 5 
or 6%. 

Administration tax strategists expect 
the “corporation front’ to split up next 
year when low-capital consumer indus 
tries manage to retain 25% or 50 
profits via the average earnings option 
in the present law and _ high-capital 
heavy industries manage to increas 
profits far above the pre-war norma 
entirely free of excess-profits tax up t 
the percentage of total invested capital 
now allowed them. Other industries un 
able to escape stiff excess-profits taxes 
are expected to become disgruntled at 
such “inequities.” 

The arguments that high-profit com 
panies should not be penalized for good 
management or for having been capita! 
ized in periods of low values are not 
likely again to prevent imposition of an 

“effective” excess- profits tax law, in the 
Administration view. 


Surtaxes Start Sooner 


After pulling and hauling the tax 
bill through the House Ways and 
Means Committee, the House proper, 
and the Senate Finance Committee, the 
‘Treasury has finally got an individual 
income tax schedule almost as sever 
as the original proposal to slap a surtax 
beginning at 11% on the first dollar of 
taxable income. 

As a matter of fact, the Senate com 

mittee proposal, despite a starting rate 
of only 6%, is a lot tougher on the 
low-income brackets. For example, a 
married man with no dependents earn 
ing $2,500 net income before personal 
exemption would have paid $72 under 
the original Treasury proposal; the Sen 
ate committee would now have him 
pay $90. Reason: Lowering personal cx 
emptions to $1,500-—$750 for single 
persons—subjects an additional $500 of 
his income to the normal tax and the 
new surtaxes. 
@ Pyrrhic Victory—Lowering the exemp 
tions will bring in $49,000,000 more 
from 2,275,000 new taxpayers. Thus 
those who have advocated broadening 
the income-tax base have won a consid 
erable victory—but at a considerable 
cost. for the lowered exemptions will 
cost present taxpayers $254,000,000. 


How Real Is Oil Shortage? 


Senate investigation of the gasoline 
shortage will not unseat Ickes from 
control of oil industry and probably 
won't alter his plans materially. In the 
course of trying to get to the bottom of 
rumors and conflicting charges, the 
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probe will bring into the open a lot of 
facts, now suppressed. Senators say all 
they want is to get the true picture; 
however, Ickes has no personal friends 
on Capito] Hill and may be treated none 
too gently. 

Here are questions for which Senator 
Maloney’s committee will demand an 
answer: How many tankers will be avail- 
able for U.S. use this winter? Exactl 
what is the stock situation compared with 
normal years? Are there or aren’t there 
idle tank cars? Are major oil companies 
plying ball with Ickes in hopes he will 
call off antitrust prosecutions? Are they 
using the emergency to squeeze out 
independent competitors? How real is 
the shortage and to what extent has it 
been played up as war-sacrifice psychol- 
ogy? 

"The size and use of the British tanker 
fleet and the number of U. S. tankers in 
British service are considered military 
secrets, and the Administration brands 
suspicion of misuse as Nazi propaganda. 
Hence, attempts will be made to cover 
up these phases of the investigation. 


More Bombers for Britain 


Beaverbrook’s visit to this country 
was aimed primarily at closer coordina- 
tion of British and U.S. arms produc- 
tion, with each concentrating on the 
things it does best. 

One result is increased U. S. tank pro- 
duction. In aircraft, Beaverbrook asked 
for and got further concentration on 
bombers. The British have achieved a 
substantial production of pursuit planes, 
and they believe their designs are 
superior to ours. But they have the high- 
est respect for the performance and pro- 
duction rates of our bombers. 

Plans are now being worked out to 

switch over facilities scheduled for 
fighter plane production to heavy and 
medium bombers. Since a heavy bomber 
will have six to eight times the tonnage 
of a fighter, this sort of change will 
obviously tend to reduce the number 
of units built. 
@ Last Chance—Washington wags are 
saying that the Army’s only hope of 
achieving a balanced air force lies in 
Stalin’s need of fighters. 


Auto Labor Problem 


Although a pat solution for “priori- 
ties unemployment” is admittedly im- 
—e OPM’s Labor Division is still 
vunting for it. This week it came up 
with its second “formula,” this time for 
the auto industry, faced with big lay- 
offs (page 15). (The first one was for 
silk.) All the Rises 8 amounts to is a 
voluntary, cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the Auto Workers Union and the 
industry, with federal agencies helping, 
to effect a transfer of workmen from 
shut-down auto plant jobs to defense 
work. Chief among its seven points are 


provisions for state and local commit- 
tees to expedite transfer; for men with 
seniority to be given first crack at jobs 
in converted plants; for a Re remy of 
the “Buffalo Plan” —Aug.16'41, 
p18); and for, what is now a common- 
place in government defense policy, full 
union participation at all times in the 
scheme. 


Product Simplification 


Eventually, perhaps, the scrambling 
between OPM and OPACS for control 
of the simplification-of-products job may 
be ironed out. In the meantime, don’t 
overlook a significant move by Miss Har- 
riet Elliott of OPACS’ Consumer Divi- 
sion. She has requested the American 
Standards Association to get busy on 
the development of emergency stand- 
ards for refrigerators, to meet minimum 
performance requirements for protec- 
tion of purchasers. Miss Elliott professes 
that her primary job is not to set stand- 
ards but to get the best technical advice 
available and urge its application in cut- 
ting down the production of consumer 
goods. 

Washing machines, cook stoves, and 
cotton and rayon gray Bop also are 
getting attention from Miss Elliott and 
two advisory panels. One panel is com- 
posed of commercial standards and 
testing organizations, big merchandise 
houses, and consumer organizations, the 
other of government and institution pur- 
chasing agents. Both panels are to re- 
port back late next month. 


Housing Priorities 


Housing priorities may. be along in 
two or three weeks. They have been 
held up for two months since Housing 
Coordinator Palmer first announced 
their necessity. The delay is due in part 
to sheer lack of staff, in part to dissen- 
sion among defense agencies. Generally 
agreed upon is the principle that low- 
cost ($5,000—$6,000) houses in defense 
areas should be given preference in ma- 
terials to the exclusion of higher priced 
and otherwise located houses. The pre- 
cise machinery for handling this is in 
dispute. 

Palmer’s plan calls for assignment of 
priority ratings by local representatives 
of his office but OPM holds that the 
priority-granting power belongs to it 
alone and that housing can’t be sepa- 
rated from other priority problems. 
Meanwhile, supplies of necessary ma- 
terials have been assured to a few 
large house-builders and municipalities 
through so-called “project” ratings. 


Republic’s New Furnaces 


To shove up pig-iron capacity 1,572,- 
000 tons annually, the four blast fur- 
naces to be built by the Republic Steel 
under a $58,312,000 Defense Plant 


Corp. contract will be whoppers, 
ceeding in size the regulation 1,000 
daily capacity unit. As an import 
part of OPM’s 6,500,000-ton expan 
program, two furnaces will be buil: 
Cleveland, one each at Youngsto 
Ohio, and Gadsden, Ala. 

The increased output is a partial 
delayed answer to the scrap short 
The Gadsden furnace will be produ 
in six months, For the Cleveland ay 
Youngstown stacks, 10 to 15 monthis’ 
time will be required. New by-product 
coke oven capacity will be built at W ar. 
ren, Ohio, to supply the new Young 
town furnace, and also at Cleveland a oa 


Gadsden. 


More Are Coming Up 


Coupled with two furnaces to be 

built by Carnegie-Illinois at Braddock, 
Pa., the pig-iron expansion project so 
far contracted for aggregates 2,500,000 
tons. Coming up are four more new 
furnaces—two at Inland Steel’s Indiana 
Harbor plant and one each at the Johns- 
town, Pa., and Lackawanna, N. Y., 
plants of the Bethlehem Steel Co. Then 
Carnegie-Illinois will ship three old fur- 
naces to its western sister, the Columbia 
Steel Co., Provo, Utah. The entire pro- 
gram is to be financed by the Jesse Jones 
boys. 
@ Pressure—OPM is bearing down on 
pig-iron consumers to uncover their in- 
ventories and pressing compliance with 
priorities on steel defense orders. 


P.S. 


The National Power Policy Commit- 
tee, dominated by Secretary Ickes, is re- 
ported to have submitted draft legisla- 
tion to the President which would create 
a new agency, within Ickes’ province, 
to make loans to power companies for 
expansion of their facilities. Ben Cohen 
assisted in drafting the bill. . . . ‘Tommy 
Corcoran, the former brain-truster who 
turned lobbyist, is putting up a hot cam- 
paign for Solicitor General. Insiders say 
Corcoran hasn’t a chance because he 
can’t get clearance from the Democratic 
National Committee. . . . SEC is plan- 
ning to open a field office of its Registra- 
tion Division in Chicago and to enlarge 
present offices at San Francisco and 
Cleveland. SEC’s Reorganization Divi 
sion probably will be moved to Phila 
delphia. . . . Oil Coordinator Ickes 1s 
hiring talent to promote conservation by 
advertising. Strategy is to induce adver 
tisers, not only the automotive and oil 
trades but retail outlets generally, to 
stress curtailed delivery service and 
other conservation measures in their 
advertising copy. . . . According to the 
Federal Reserve Board, industry is now 
producing at twice the peak rate of 
1917-1918. FRB’s production index 
stands at 160 against 80 for the first 
war period. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding 
Week Week 


THE INDEX (see chart below). *155.5 157.0 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) ‘ +96.2 
Automobile Production 45,550 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $24,101 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 3,201 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)........ 0.2.0... 02. e ee eee eee pas 3,953 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,758 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
tIron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 

Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 

+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... 2.2.2.0... 02. e ee eee eee 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. 0.00 e eee eee 
I I I OE Do 5c cc cc cccccnccencascceceseoes 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................06 020 e cee 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)........ 

+Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, | ree ee Le ee re 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...... 2.2... 2... ee eee eee 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa. issues, Moody’s) 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after ne years) 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) j 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 24,245 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 28,874 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 6,146 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 897 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . ; 14,559 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,652 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 5,030 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2, 272 2,247 
* Preliminary, week ended August 23rd. t Revised. 
% Not Available. + Ceiling fixed by government. 


Month 
Ago 


160.8 


+97.6 
105,635 
$36,852 
3,184 
3,870 
1,771 


87 

63 
$5,697 
$9,634 
+23% 
253 


211.7 
146.8 
151.2 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.029¢ 
$0.98 
3.59¢ 
16.61l¢ 
$1.256 
22.95¢ 


82.6 
4.27% 
1.90% 
0.35% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,381 
28,646 
6,011 
902 
14,593 
3,549 
5,181 
2,248 


6 Months 
Ago 


143.7 


96.3 
127,740 
$19,791 

2,968 


12.050¢ 
$0.76 
3.07¢ 
10.21¢ 
$1.282 
20.77¢ 


78.1 
4.45% 
2.12% 
0.58% 
1.00% 

4-1% 


23,157 
26,381 
5,220 
876 
13,180 
3,778 
6,440 
2,235 


Yeor 
Ago 


127.0 


91.3 
23,732 
$12,819 
2,714 


4.76% 
2.25% 
0.58% 
1.00% 
4-4% 


20,956 
24,180 
4,455 
850 
11,994 
3,677 
6,417 
2,492 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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PICTURES LIKE THESE ///ustrate the general solution of an industrial lighting 
problem. Helping each operator to do his own job better, faster, and safer is 
the real objective of G.E.'s “better than daylight” program. 


NEW, SIMPLIFIED RF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
Provides this plant with “Better than Daylight” 


N THE MACHINE SHOP SHOWN 

ABOVE, better lighting with General 
Electric RF (rectified fluorescent) lamps 
enables the manufacturer of machine 
tools to maintain rigid tolerances de- 
manded for today’s defense materials. 
RF lighting helps skilled machinists see 
easily, work efficiently, because details 
stand out under this kind of lighting. 
Today with big things happening in in- 
dustrial lighting, General Electric’s new 


RF lamps should be of greater interest to 
manufacturers than ever. Here’s why: 


LOWER PRICES — Effective August ist, RF 
lamps, both industrial white and blue- 
white, are reduced from $4.25 to $3.65. 


NEW SIMPLIFIED RF LUMINAIRES are today 
available with power factor better than 
90 %, requiring no voltage adjustment. 
These new units start almost instantly 
without starter units. 


FIND OUT TODAY how easy it will be to in- 
stall G-E RF lighting in your plant, en- 
gineered to your needs. This new kind 
of light costs little to install and provides 
“better than daylight” in industry be- 
cause it is efficient, economical and de- 
pendable 24 hours a day. In addition, 
RF lighting is cool, and combines high 
light output with low maintenance costs. 
The lighting is practically shadow-free 
and has minimum stroboscopic effect. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC MAKES ALL TYPES OF LAMPS (to provide “better than daylight’ for in- 
dustrial lighting. These lamps include: G-E MAZDA F (fluorescent) lamps, RF 
(rectified fluorescent) lamps, MAZDA H (mercury) lamps, and MAZDA C (fila- 
ment) lamps. See your G-E MAZDA lamp distributor for complete details. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


More Pressure on Business 


While consumer durable goods feel materials pinch, 
manufacturers of lighter lines fear public may have overbought, 
but demand is bound to rise along with defense payrolls. 


Business is still in a period of transi- 
ion—in which OPACS and OPM 
straighten out problems of priorities and 
jlocations and try to “ease over” dis- 
employment in durable consumer-goods 
industries; in which Congress attempts 
to formulate tax and price-control legis- 
ation; in which the Army, Navy, and 
the President map plans for (1) rapidly 
increasing aid to Britain, Russia, and 
China, and (2) accepting the conse- 
quence, meaning the risk of actually 
entering the war. 


Expansion Still on Paper 


In the meantime, business men 
should get ready for a reintensified de- 
fense effort (BW — Aug.23'41,p13); 
stricter control over supplies of all types; 
direct allocations of materials to non- 
defense industries; potential drafts of 
killed labor from nondefense pursuits 
to defense; government occupation of 
plants whose output is halted by labor 
disputes, as at Federal Shipbuilding. 

Probably the squeeze will be at its 
worst this year. Basic supplies—steel, 
ynthetic rubber, chemicals, aluminum, 
etc.—are now being required by defense 
industries in ever-increasing quantities, 
and much of the increased production 
of these basic raw materials 1s still “on 
paper.” So nondefense industries feel 
the pinch, And as that happens, dis- 
employment is bound to occur in auto- 
mobile, refrigerator, and other consumer 
durable-goods manufacturing centers. 


labor Squeeze 


Ultimately, however, as raw materials 
become more abundant—as new basic- 
upply plants come into operation—the 
production squeeze may abate some- 
what. And later on, some lifting of the 
OPACS—OPM ceilings on passenger 
cars, refrigerators, etc. may be possible. 
That time, however, is a year to 18 
months off at a minimum, and it may 
bring about an ironical development. 
Persons who had lost nondefense jobs 
probably will have found work in arma- 
nent plants which begin operations in 
the next six months or so, So, when and 
it supplies of metals become less tight 
and make consumer durable-goods expan- 
ion possible, labor shortages may take 
up the squeeze where priorities left off. 
_To date, the rapid expansion in dur- 
able goods production has been accom- 
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panied by a rise, though much less pro- 
nounced, in nondurable goods output 
(Outlook Chart). And presumably such 
a rise might be further extended, as 
consumers—restricted in their purchases 
of automobiles, refrigerators, etc.—turn 
to other types of consumption goods, 
such as suits, dresses, overcoats, blan- 
kets, various home furnishings, shoes, 
and so on. Yet manufacturers of wool- 
ens and worsteds, textiles, and shoes are 
not as optimistic as they were some 
months ago. There is a feeling that 
consumers may have overbought during 
the recent buying wave, and that future 
sales and hence production may suffer. 

In shoes, for instance, output has 
been outstripping even current high 
sales, and some letdown is now talked 


about. Moreover, hide imports may be 
limited by shipping space (see Boston 
Regional Outlook, page 38). Offsetting 
factors, however, are: (1) a_ steady, 
though not large, U. S. Army demand; 
(2) potential shipments of shoes to 
Britain, China, and Russia. 


Woolens and Cottons 


In woolens and worsteds, there is no 
lack of demand, either current or pros 
pective. But shipping space for raw 
wool is a problem, and skilled labor is 
growing scarce as workers are being 
drawn off into higher-paid defense in 
dustries. Controlling influences, how 
ever, are expanding Army requirements, 
indicated growth in civilian demand, 
plus possibility of exports of cloth and 
uniforms for British and Russian troops. 

In cotton textiles, some temporary 
abatement of civilian demand is pos 
sible. However, army requirements are 
persistent, and the major question is 
whether production can go up much 
further. Mills already are operating on 
an average of two and one-half shifts. 
And additional expansion is expensive, 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


DURABLE VS. NON-DURABLE GOODS 
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Here you see what a war economy is 
and means. The production of dura- 
ble goods—steel, machinery, airplanes, 
tanks, ammunition—has gone up at 
a record-breaking pace. And this ex- 
pansion has carried the production of 
non-durable goods—shoes, clothing, 
textiles of all kinds—along with it. 
The economic sequence runs some- 
thing like this: Employment and pay- 
rolls increase at defense plants; this 


new-found buying power is used by 
workers for consumption goods, thus 
creating an enlarged demand for 
shoes, textiles, etc.; shoe, textile, and 
sumilar plants speed up production to 
meet this enlarged demand. The chart 
shows the heavy-goods industries are 
still expanding more rapidly than the 
non-durable, though some, like steel 
and machine tools, are near capacity 
and cannot readily boost output. 
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requiring Overtime or training of appren- 


ure civilian demand during the defense 
effort, one concept is fundamental: the 
buying power will be there—with de- 
fense employment and payrolls on the 
rise. And if consumers cannot buy dur- 
able goods, then their propensity to 


spend will spill over into nondurable 
tices. Nonetheless, in all attempts to meas- — Thus, declines in retail sales— 

1ence output—of clothes, shoes, house- 
hold furnishings, etc. are likely to be 
short-lived. Incidentally, 
Week Index dropped for the fourth suc- 
cessive week. It is now more than five 
points down from its July 26 top of 160.8. 


But this by no means indicates 
sal in the longer-term uptrend. / 
ness Week has pointed out ti 
again, some letdown was to be « 
toward fall (BW —Jul.19°41,p1 3 
'41,p13), at the start of the aut 
changeover period and the curt 
of 1942-model output. 


the Business 


When the Office of Production Management last 
week ordered that passenger car production be curtailed 
264% during the months of August, September, Octo- 
ber, and November, it admitted the “expectancy of a 
50% curtailment for the model year ending July 31, 
1942.” From the way in which the four-month quotas 
were worked out, however, it is clear that OPM’s “‘ex- 
pectancy” is in reality nothing less than a conviction— 
and a pretty complete schedule. To all intents and pur- 
poses, the blueprint for the 50% cut, which the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Supply suggested 
six weeks ago and which OPM decried (BW —Aug. 
9°41,p18), has been drawn, and the first part of it put 
into effect. 

I'his is how OPM worked out the four-month quotas. 
First, it determined that output for the 1942 model 
year should approximate 2,150,000 units, roughly half 
of output in the model year now ending. ‘Then it appor- 
tioned that total production among the manufacturers 
on the basis of their production for the last three model 
years. Differences in the extent to which plants of indi- 
vidual manufacturers are or will be occupied with defense 
work between now and July 31, 1942, were also taken 
into consideration, 

These quotas, compared with production figures for 
the 1941 model year, are as follows: 

Approximate 


Quotas, 1941 

1942 Models Output % Cut 

General Motors 952,000 2,008,957 52.6 
Chrysler aes 496,000 1,019,281 51.8 
Ford ; 399 600 779,250 48.7 
Total for big companies 1,847,600 3,807,488 51.5 
Studebaker 92,400 133,893 30.9 
Hudson 7 68,800 94,165 26.9 
Nash 58,000 90,560 35.9 
Packard 60,000 72,122 16.9 
Willys 21,500 25,504 15.7 
Total for small companies 300,700 416,244 27.8 
Total for all companies 2,148,300* 4,223,732 49.1 


* Balance available for manufacturers not included in the quotas, 
such as Crosley, and for adjustment of special situations. 


Next, OPM set about determining what proportion of 
the full-vear quota should be produced in the first four 
months of the new model year. Last year, in that period, 
auto manufacturers produced 1,113,361 cars. That vol- 
ume represented a little better than one-quarter of last 
year’s production and, consequently, a little more than 
half of this year’s halved allocation. To permit manufac- 
turers to use half their quotas in the first four months 
was obviously out of the question; on the other hand to 
apply the full 50% cut at once and allow manufacturers 
only a quarter of their quotas for the first four months 
would cause serious dislocation. So OPM apparently de- 
cided to split the difference and permit manufacturers 
38% of their quotas in the first four months. 

Because some manufacturers were in production early 
last year and turned out more than one-fourth of their 


Allocating the Cars—By Companies 


How the New Auto Quotas Were Set and What They Mean to Individual Manufacturers 


output in the first four months, they suffer compar. 
tively now in the uniform application of the 38% figuy: 
to the individual quotas for the full 1942 model y« 
Other late-starters, like Ford, appear to benefit — 
tively; Nash, which was delayed by a strike last year, aiid 
Crosley will actually be allowed to increase seoducti 
for the first four months of the new model year com 
pared with their output in the same period a year ago 
For the industry as a whole, which will be allowed ¢ 
produce 816,801 cars in the first four months of this 
year compared to 1,113,361 a year ago, the cut figures 
out to 26.6%. But this is only an average; uniform ap 
plication of the 38%-of- -quota plan gives some manu 
facturers a considerably better than average break com 
pared with last year’s performance, as this table shows 
Quota, Production, 
Aug. | to Aug | to 
Nov. 30,1941 Nov 50. 1940 % Chang 
General Motors 361,815 511,700 
Chrysler 188,849 275,600 
Ford 151,845 182,800 
Total for big companies 702,509 970,100 
Studebaker 35,289 46,160 
Hudson . 25,874 41,900 
Nash 21,972 
Packard 23,056 
Willys-Overland 7,768 
Crosley 333 
Total for small companies 114,292 
Total for all companies. 816,801 


143,261 
1,113,361 


As a result of the application of the quotas, based on 
performance records for the past three years, weighted 
by considerations of defense activities, competitive rela 
tionships will tend to be frozen. This is evident in the 
following tabulation showing what percentage of the 
total industry production was accounted for by each 
manufacturer in each of the last three model years 
compared with the percentage of total production al 
lotted for each company in the first four months of the 
1942 model year, the only period for which an official 
order has been issued :thus far. It is assumed that these 
latter percentages will be valid throughout the whole 
new model year, for OPM will unquestionably apply 
quotas uniformly regardless of whether or not the “ex 
pectancy” of a 50% curtailment is realized. 

% of In- % of In- % of In- % ot In- 
dustry, under dustry, 1941 dustry, 1940 dustry, 1939 
New Quota Model Year Model Year Model Year 
General Motors. “3 ; 5 43.5 
Chrysler : 23. ; 26.6 
Ford . ‘ I 20. 20.3 
Average for big 
companies 
Studebaker 
Hudson 
Nash . 
Packard 
Willys 
Crosley L 
Average for small 
companies . . 
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Business 


Autos Take Stock 


Soaring truck production 
will ease cuts in passenger 
car production until material 
shortages force curtailment. 


So far as passenger cars are concerned, 

the automobile manufacturers now 
know exactly what the Office of Produc- 
tion Management and the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
sly will allow them to produce in the 
next four months. What they will be 
able to produce is still a subject of con- 
iderable speculation, because nobody 
knows whether there will be sufficient 
materials available to permit manufac- 
turers to fill their quotas (see page 14). 
OPM set the ceilings, but it guaranteed 
Detroit no preferential treatment in 
reaching them. 
e Trucks Ease the Blow—If the new 
OPM schedules are fulfilled, auto 
makers will produce in the first four 
months of the model year 296,560 fewer 
cars than they did in the same period 
last year. However, in that same period, 
tuck production is likely to reach 
400,000 units, compared with 212,000 
last year. Hence, operations are likely 
to be only a few percentage points below 
a year ago, although they may be off as 
much as 35% from the feverish level of 
April to July. All told, it is estimated 
that 1,189,000 trucks will have to be 
built in the coming year to meet the 
requirements of the Army, Navy, and 
lease-lend and aid-to-Russia programs as 
well as to meet vital transportation 
needs. 

Thus far, no restrictions have been 

placed on truck production—in fact, pro- 
ducers of trucks of 14 tons or more have 
been given an A-3 priority rating—but it 
is expected that light trucks and com- 
mercial cars, those of less than 14 tons 
capacity, will be curtailed later, probably 
at a level of 25,000 per month or 
300,000 for the year. 
* Materials Control Situation—This sit- 
uation will be governed by the availabil- 
ity of materials, for it is the scarcity 
factor rather than any overwhelming 
need to convert auto plants to defense 
production which lies back of all OPM 
curtailment plans. Supplies are gener- 
ally considered adequate for the next 
eight weeks; after that the big reduc- 
tions—and the big layofts—are expected. 
Just what the labor toll will be is hard 
to estimate—between 90,000 and 200,- 
000 men may be laid off—but the threat 
is sufficiently real and near to have 
plompted development of an industry- 
wide plan like that pioneered when 
Chevrolet's Tonawanda plant shut down 
for retooling. Sidney Hillman and the 
UAW. have cooperated in working it 
out (page 8). 
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Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
at Kearny, N. J]., had some new 
bosses this week when the govern- 
ment took over the plant. Top man 
was Rear Admiral Harold G. Bowen 
(right), technical aide to Secretary 


Knox, but the new official with the 
knottiest problem was Danicl S. 
Ring, United States Maritime Com- 
mission labor adviser, who still had 
to deal with union “maintenance of 
membership” demands. 


Kearny Signpost 
Seizure raises questions: 
Ils compulsory arbitration here? 
Is “m. of m.” now fixed policy? 
And how about ownership? 


Last Sunday afternoon a small station 
wagon turned off New Jersey's Highway 
No. 2 and came to a full stop before 
the gate of a huge industrial plant con- 
fronted by a straggling line of 50 pickets. 
‘The picket captain stuck his head in the 
station wagon as the marchers shuffled 
to a halt. After a few minutes of par- 
levying he called out to the pickets. “It’s 
the Admiral, boys.” One of the pickets 
started a half-hearted cheer but it didn’t 
take. All of them wore self-conscious 
grins as the station wagon, shifting into 
gear, drove through the gate. When it 
was inside, the pickets left for home. 
The Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co’s Kearny yards had been “‘seized”’ by 
the government. 

Thus, in marked contrast to the de- 
ployment of troops which were used to 
liquidate the North American Aviation 
Co. dispute (BW —Jun.14’41,p14), the 
Federal Shipbuilding strike ended. But 
its end was such that it served to raise 
some questions of fundamental impor- 
tance to American business. 

e Compulsory Arbitration?—l'irst, busi- 
ness was asking whether compulsory ar- 
bitration of labor disputes had, in the 
dark of night, stolen unheralded up in- 
dustry’s back stairs to become a fixed 
tule. Superficially, the fact that govern- 
ment seizure of Kearny had come be- 
cause of the company’s unwillingness to 
accept a National Defense Mediation 
Board decision seemed to point in that 
direction. But labor relations experts 
wefen’t completely convinced. ‘There 


was no clear-cut government statement 
to supply the answer. Accounting for 
the widespread hesitation to generalize 
about compulsory arbitration on the 
basis of the Kearny episode was the 
fact that the shipyard tie-up had 
stopped work on $493,000,000 of vital 
shipbuilding. ‘Thus Kearny was conceiy- 
ably a case unto itself. The country’s 
pressing defense need—not a general 
labor policy—was taken as the controll 
ing factor. 

© Reserving Judgment—Therefore, the 
suggestion that Kearny set a pattern 
was being hedged about with reserva 
tions. Compulsory arbitration would 
mean that acceptance of NDMB de 
cisions or those of any similar agency 
was mandatory whether a strike existed 
or not and whether or not the company 
concerned was as close to the heart of 
national defense as Federal. 

Those who held that Kearny didn’t 
set a precedent for the compulsory 
acceptance of a mediation award 
pointed to the special circumstances in 
which compulsion was applied at 
Kearny. They argued that Federal could 
have turned down NDMB_ recom 
mendations with impunity as long as 
ships were being built. But once pro- 
duction stopped, some formula—any for- 
mula—became the basis for settlement, 
since continued negotiation between 
company and union was obviously fruit 
léss. 

@ That Closed-Shop Issue—And another 
thing about the Kearny situation which 
put a serious question up to all man- 
agement was the handling of the closed- 
shop vs. open-shop issues which lay at 
the bottom of the strike. NDMB 
answered C.I.O0.’s closed-shop demand 
with a “maintenance of membership” 
compromise which bound no employee 
to accept membership in the union but 
which provided that once he joined 
the union he haa to remain in good 
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standing or be discharged. ‘This closed- 
shop-for-some and open-shop-for-some 
is not a new one, but Kearny 
made it a casus belli. Now many em- 
ployers want to know whether the 
“maintenance of membership” plan is a 
standard NDMB policy. 

NDMB says no. It insists that each 
case is heard and decided on its own 
points, that ‘“‘m. of m.” was awarded 
at Kearny because of the particular 
circumstances there. NDMB points to 
two other shipbuilding cases it has 
handled. In one, Bethlehem of San 
I'rancisco, it refused to modify the 
closed shop because that was found to 
be the prevailing West Coast shipyard 
standard. In the other, ‘Vodd of Galves- 
ton, it refused to modify the open shop. 
In the Federal Shipbuilding case ‘“‘m, 
of m.” was the solution, alleges NDMB, 
because the union was new and had 
not had the chance to anchor the loy- 
alty of its members before it waived 
its right to strike in a two-year agree- 
ment. It needed, reasoned the Media- 
tion Board, protection against defec- 
tions which it might otherwise try to 
prevent by striking for better terms. 
@Common Characteristic — Industrial 
relations men, while not unwilling to 
credit the board with good faith in its 
assertion that ‘“‘m. of m.”” awards would 
only be handed down in certain cir- 
cumstances, pointed to the fact that a 
major part of American industry was 
still operating under just those particu- 
lar circumstances. In most of industry, 
union membership is still not a condi- 
tion of employment, and this is now a 
primary focus of much union campaign- 
ing. Accordingly, management was com- 
ing to the conclusion this week that 
umon drives for closed shops in new 
fields were apt to gain government-pro- 
posed “maintenance of membership” 
clauses in labor agreements. 

@ What Happens Now?—At midweek, 
nobody could vet say what would hap- 
pen to NDMB’s recommendations at 
Kearny now that more than 10,000 men 
were back at work and now that the 
plant was no longer privately operated. 
According to union spokesmen, assur- 
ances had been given that “m. of m.” 
was in effect. However, no government 
official would confirm it. Best guess was 
that it didn’t matter any more. It 
seemed a cinch that the union would 
not fight for it, because its whole drive 
had been based on the allegation that 
Federal management was anti-union and 
would undermine the union without 
“m. of m.” That charge could hardly 
be leveled against the government. 

Also up in the air, but not so likely 
to stay there long, was the question of 
who was going to own Federal. Last 
week, United States Steel Corp., own- 


scheme 


ing 100% of Kearny stock, was the 
proprietor. Although the works have 
been “‘seized”” by an Executive Order, 


there was still at midweek no legal 
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transfer of title. The company’s pro- 
posal that the government buy the 
capital stock had evoked no response 
from Washington. Legally, the govern- 
ment is obliged to offer “fair compensa- 
tion” if it intends to possess the plant. 
But no one appeared to be disturbed. 
‘The tendency was to regard the govern- 
ment seizure as a kind of “trusteeship” 
with the question of current income and 
profits tabled for a time. There was little 
doubt that, if Federal management 
agreed to accept the “m. of m.” 
arrangement, it could have its property 
back pronto. There were hints that 
pressure was being applied to get it to 
do just that. If it did, an easy solution 
was indicated. Regardless of the final 
property settlement, one thing was clear 
as a crystal: unionism was getting an- 
other boost from government. 


Rubber’s Big Days 


Dwindling stocks worry 
tire makers, who already feel 
conservation program. Senators 
air small-business grievances. 


Rubber is nature’s most resilient ma- 
terial, but stretching reduced quotas of 
it to satisfy peak civilian and defensc 
demands is proving a major headache. 
Throughout the rubber industry, firms 
are feeling the effects of OPM’s con- 
servation program while dwindling tire 
inventories mirror a continuance of one 
of the best sellers’ markets in a decade. 

During the first half of 1941, when 
the industry ate up rubber at the most 
ravenous rate in history, manufacturers’ 
inventories of tires declined 2,090,000 
units despite the fact that tire produc- 
tion during the period was 13% greater 
than a year ago. Now, with tire pro- 
duction sharply curbed because of the 
27% cut in rubber consumption de- 
creed for the final six months, tire in- 
ventories continue to dwindle. Esti- 
mates in the trade indicate a drop of 
fully a million more units during July 
from the 7,079,458 tires held by tire 
makers on June 30. 

@ Turnover Speeded—The rate of turn- 
over of inventories has been speeded. 
On the basis of June sales, manufactur- 
ers’ stocks are turning over once a 
month. But stocks are destined to 
dwindle even more—perhaps below the 
5,000,000-unit mark, in the opinion 
of some trade analysts. And that fig- 
ure, containing many “cat and dog” 
sizes and types, including venerable 
clincher tires which have been obsolete 
almost two decades, is skirting close 
to the irreducible minimum inventory 
represented in the lag between the 
tire building operation, final inspection, 
and delivery to dealers and distributors. 
“Forward buying” has been a definite 


factor in the unusual demand for tires 
Consumers, either misinterpretin: the 
OPM’s slash as evidence of an ctuaj 
shortage of rubber or fearing iring 
prices, have leaped into the marict. 

Tire dealers have had the easics) sel} 
ing job in years. Yet at least two £ the 
Big Four firms continue to emp)iasize 
price in their ads for the annual [ abo; 
Day sales period. Both Goodyea: and 
Panta featured 6.00 x 16 size tires 
at $7.71 (plus tax) and the old tire as 
a pat in—the same quality Casings, 
however, that sold at $5.95 in tw pre. 
vious holiday sales periods this sunmer, 
e Few Bargains Stressed—In contrast to 
other years, the current sale emphasizes 
few bargains and no effort is being made 
to move other tire lines at cut prices, 
Instead of pushing price and product, 
major firms are veering to institutional 
ads. If the “bargain sale” technique 
appears to be shelved for the present at 
least, it hasn’t been forgotten, for it is 
a recurring plaint in the study of the ills 
of the small tire manufacturer and te. 
tailer just published by the Senate com- 
mittee, headed by Senator James E. 
Murray of Montana, which is analyzing 
problems of American small business. 

From tire dealers, distributors, and 
small manufacturers, the committee te- 
ceived information in response to a 
questionnaire raising again the charge 
of monopolistic practices on the part 
of the Big Four firms—whose sales do 
account for 80% of the trade’s total. 
@ Other Complaints—Among other 
practices of the trade cited in the study 
are the preferential treatment accorded 
company-owned stores and large retail 
outlets by major rubber firms; the tire 
manufacturer-oil company tieup on “pri- 
vate brand” tire sales; the practice of 
direct selling by large tire firms to large 
and small trucking operators and so- 
called national accounts; direct selling 
to city, county, state, federal govern- 
ments; “abuse of these privileges.” 

As regards the oil company tieup, the 
Senate investigators quote George | 
Burger, consultant to the independent 
tire trade: “The following are the re- 
ported distributor relationships exist: 
ing between the major tire and major 
oil companies: Goodrich—Texas, Gulf, 
Magnolia; Goodyear—Richfield, Shell, 
Gulf, Sinclair, and Magnolia; and 
United States—General Petroleum, 
American, Magnolia, Sun Oil, and 
Socony Vacuum. Of course, it must not 
be forgotten that the last named of 
these tire companies is one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, private- -brand- 
for-oil-company manufacturer in the in- 
dustry, producing Atlas tires for Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey and the Humble 
Oil Co., as well as Acme tires for the 
Cities Service Stations.” 
© Long a Hot Subject—The relations!ip 
between the rubber companies and their 
private-brand clients has been a hit 
subject for ten years, ever since the 
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Ryerson Night Loading 


Assures 


T’S after hours. at any of the ten Ryerson steel plants. 
| almost any night of the year! 

The Ryerson night shift is putting the finishing touches 
on today’s orders; loading out the fleet of big. red Ryer- 
son trucks for tomorrow's deliveries. 

The entire Ryerson organization is geared up to handle 
quickly the steel requirements, simple or involved. of 
thousands of customers the country over. Special tele- 
phone order desks, hourly mail pick-ups at the post office. 
telegraph and teletype lines into our offices—all help to 
speed delivery, even before the order reaches us. 


RYERSON *< 


uicker Deliveries 


Night loading to “clear the decks” for tomorrows new 


crop of orders is the regular course of business. Every 
order is RUSH at Ryerson. 

Ryerson Steel Service is as fast and sure as 
Ryerson Certified 


today’s 


unusual circumstances will permit. 


Quality is your assurance of uniformity and exactness 
Make the Ryerson Stock List your number one 


If you haven't the latest Stock 


souTCE 
for all steel requirements. 
List we'll send one gladly. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo. Boston, Philadelphia. 


Jersey City. 
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hederal Trade Commission first brought 
action to break the contract between 
Goodyear and Sears. Goodyear canceled 
this connection after passage of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Law. And, as noted in the 
senatorial release, inquiry by the FTC 
“resulted in forcing the United States 
Rubber Co. to revise its Montgomery 
Ward price schedule.” 

The practice of “renting” tires to 

bus and taxi-cab operators on a mileage 
basis at a rental of a fraction of a cent 
per mile was condemned as a type of 
competition which the small tire retailer 
couldn’t meet. 
@ Replacement Business—Mr. Burger, 
formerly general manager .of the Na- 
tional Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers, gave the senators statistics 
showing that 98% of the replacement 
tire business in 1922 was handled by 
some 100,000 independent retailers, 
whereas today the number has declined 
to 15,000 small tire merchants doing 
less than 50% of the business. At the 
same time, manufacturers’ stores have 
increased in number and their sales are 
rising, Burger asserted 

Meanwhile, the rubber industry is 

pondering further means of conserving 
rubber to stretch its consumption quo- 
tas. White sidewall tires have been 
banned because they require 14 to 2 
pounds more rubber than conventional 
black casings. Savings from this move 
will provide 6,000 tons of rubber yearly 
for more essential uses. 
@ Ebb in Demand Expected—T rade ob- 
servers anticipate a substantial lessening 
in demand for rubber tires and a trend 
is already apparent. That factor will 
soften the effects of the rubber con 
servation program during the next few 
months. The 264% cut in passenger- 
car production will reduce original 
equipment tire requirements by 1,500, 
000 units, but that saving will largely 
be offset by increased truck production, 
estimated at 200,000 additional units 
in the 1942 model year which will re- 
quire tires with high poundage of 
rubber. 

The improved tire price structure, 

coupled with increased trucking activity, 
is reflected in a sharp increase in the 
retreading of tires, although activity for 
the balance of the year will level off 
because of lack of rubber. Currently, 
OPM and OPACS are reviewing the 
petition of a N.A.L.T.D. committee 
which is requesting priority ratings for 
the tire resoling industry. 
@ Camelbacks—Sales of camelback—the 
humped rubber strips used to resole 
tires—increased 24.4% during the first 
six months of this vear as compared 
with the same period last year. The 
trade’s sales totaled some 26.7 million 
pounds, of which 60% was first line at 
27¢ a pound, the grade used principally 
for renewing truck casings, although sec 
ond line camelback at 22¢ is showing 
steady gains. 


END OF THE LINE 


William Price, who made the first 
white sidewall tire for U.S. Rubber, 
worked on the last one to be manu 
factured by U.S. last week (above). 
A facsimile in rubber of the OPM 
order signed by E. R. Stettinius, dis- 


continuing production of these tires, 
was vulcanized into the white side 
wall. It takes about two pounds more 
crude rubber to make a white sidewall 
tire than it does to make a regular 
black one; it is estimated that this 
OPM order will save more than 6,000 
tons of crude rubber a year. 


One for All and— 


Purchasing pool formed by 
Autocar, Diamond T, and White 
Motor shows what can be done 
cooperatively on Army work. 


Last Wednesday morning at Chicago, 
J. E. Bower, purchasing agent of the 
Autocar Co. of Ardmore, Pa., and John 
E.. Dunbar, director of purchases of the 
White Motor Co. of Cleveland, sat 
down in the office of Harry C Ember- 
son, general purchasing agent of the 
Diamond ‘IT’ Motor Car Co., to settle 
some details of orders to be jointly 
awarded. Thereby they rounded out the 
first vear of what probably sets a new 
United States record for unreserved and 
completely legal collaboration among 
competitors (BW —Apr.12’41,p35). 

The truckmakers’ plan has worked so 
well that there is a good deal of talk 
about applying a similar method to 
other defense industry jobs, particularly 
airplane manufacture. Their program 
arose with receipt of contracts for half- 


track armored carriers in summer, 1940. 


@ Identical Products—Ordnance split 
this business: 2,439 units to Autocar, 
2,000 to Diamond T, 4,908 to White. 
The contract stipulated that the three 
companies turn out identical products 


on which all parts must be interchange- 
able. The immediate consequence was a 
joint committee on design, composed of 
two Ordnance Department experts and 
the chief engineers of the three firms. 

l'o achieve utter identity of detail 
would obviously require agreement on 
specifications. When the three purchas 
ing agents got around a table to discuss 
their problem, someone presently sug 
gested joint buying of everything re 
quired for the product. ‘The plan looked 
feasible, was given a whirt. It has been 
in effect ever since. 
© Regular Meetings—Modus operandi is 
simple. As fast as the engineers’ group 
approved an item, the purchasing agents 
decided where to obtain it. At first they 
met weekly, now they meet ev cry second 
week. Most meetings are at Cleveland, 
for convenience, but a few are at Ard- 
more and Chicago. 

As soon as they make a dicker with a 
supplier, they send him a letter of intent 
signed by all three. Each letter sets 
prices, terms, quantities, f.o.b. point, 
and all other significant facts. 

All told, somewhere between $55, 
000,000 and $60,000,000 of orders were 
thus placed on the first contract. All 
items were bought identically, with 
minor exceptions due to a few small 
differences in manufacturing methods. 
Purchases of special equipment for sub- 
contractors exceeded $200,000. With- 
out cooperative buying, the cost would 
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POWER and MORE POWER! 


FOR THE NATION’S ARMS 
AND THE NATION’S FARMS 


When Uncle Sam calls for 
military tractor power he 
gets action! International 
TracTracTors, planned 
and engineered to the most 
exacting specifications, are ready-made for the job. The 
needed machines are rolling off the assembly lines, in 
factories long since equipped and tooled for produc- 
tion and operating at capacity. 

For many years International TracTracTors have 
proved their power, economy, and solid worth in the 
service of Agriculture and Industry. That’s why they 
are chosen now to add their mighty pull to the nation’s 
growing defenses. 

In the Army the familiar red exterior of these big 


crawlers is replaced with 
regulation olive-drab- 
almost nothing changed but 
the paint! Underneath you'll 
find the same great combi- 
nation of relentless power and enduring stamina that 
makes International TracTracTors famous wherever 
hard work must be done... for the Nation’s arms, and 
for the Nation’s farms. 

It will continue to be this Company's No. 1 job to 
supply all possible power for food and for defense — 
for the greater strength and security of the United 
States of America. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIinois 


Copyright 1941, by Internationa) Harvester Company 


a 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


have been at least double. Joint owner- 
ship of a single set of tools for each 
operation performed by a subcontractor 
has reduced tooling time and cost. 

@ Among the Benefits—The Key Co., 
St. Louis, took on a super-fussy contract 
for big steel castings, put in a conveyor, 
improved pattern equipment, and other 
machinery. ‘Throughout the parts for 
the carriers, better pattern equipment, 
better checking fixtures, better jigs and 
tools in machine shops have been 
similarly made possible. Quality checks 
are closer—and less expensive. 

All three purchasing agents proudly 

report that no argument has arisen 
which they were unable to settle on its 
factual merits. ‘Their pet example is 
procurement of frames. Each manufac- 
turer had his standard source of truck 
frames: Autocar from Spicer Mfg. Co.'s 
Parrish Division, Reading, Pa.; Dia- 
mond ‘T’ from A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee; White from Midland Steel 
Products Co., Cleveland. 
e Freight Is Averaged—lhe need for 
cold-riveting eliminated Parrish, a lack 
of certain other equipment counted out 
Midland. A. O. Smith was the nominee. 
But—Milwaukce is 85 miles from Chi 
cago, 500 miles from Cleveland, 900 
miles from Philadelphia. ‘The upshot 
was a decision to average the freight. It 
costs Diamond ‘IT’ perhaps 50¢ a frame 
extra as its contribution, White perhaps 
25¢ a frame. But because it’s fair, it 
stands 

The Army insisted on standardized 
design to reduce stocks of parts for field 
repairs. ‘The manufacturers have found 
their own gains in production just as 
great because they can swap parts. 
This week Autocar got a shipment of 
porous castings for idler wheels. ‘These 
could not be machined. Instead of shut 
ting down, Purchasing Agent Bower 
telephoned Purchasing Agent Ember 
That afternoon 50 idlers, com 
pletely machined, left Chicago by truck 
Vhey reached Ardmore next morning. 

Uhis was not sheer philanthropy for 
Diamond T. Last week its plant got a 
batch of idler-shaft forgings improperly 
heat-treated. They had to be normal- 
ized, re-treated, and re-machined. It 
might have been a three-day layoff for 
the carrer line. But Autocar shipped 
out enough shafts for 75 trucks. Best 
estimate obtainable is that there have 
been over 100 similar borrowings. 

@ More Orders—Which may explain 
why, this week, the three buvers had a 
little celebration in honor of their first 
full year as collaborators. And why, to 
help them celebrate their steady flow of 


son 


armored half-track carriers, the Army 
has just now handed out orders for 
2,000 more of the same 

eP. S—This time Diamond T came 


out on the long end of the quantities, 
White on the short end. The waiver 
of inter-company hostilities definitely 
excludes their sales departments. 
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Retailing Stamps 

Stores organize to join 
Treasury drive by stocking up 
on defense saving stamps for 
sale to customers. 


Sale of defense saving stamps through 
the country’s 1,800,000 retail stores 
will get under way officially Sept. 15, 
at the same time as the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association’s National Re- 
tail Demonstration Week. 

Retailers throughout the country will, 
of course, cooperate with the ‘Treasury's 
“mass merchandising” job but their 
part will be mainly to make it easy for 
customers who want stamps to get 
them. Most of them will simply put a 
poster in the window and stock the 


TAKEN FOR A RIDE 


When members of the Senate’s Public 
Lands Committee went out West 
this summer, ostensibly to find out 
what the public-lands states could con- 
tribute to national defense, they inves- 
tigated the new agricultural and power 
project, the Continental Divide tun- 
nel (BW —Jun.21'41,p20) and other 
Rocky Mountain enterprises. But like 
many another typical congressional 
junket this summer, the investigation 
resolved itself principally into a study 
of what national defense could do for 
the local citizens. Everywhere they 
went, the committee members—all 
W esterners—heard the complaint that 
there were only two defense projects 


stamps for sale, leaving the “patriotic 
push” to be applied by the government 
through the activities of the Treasury’ 
defense savings field staff and those of 
state and local volunteer committees. 
e@ Stamps As Change—Sentiment in re 
tail organizations appears to be against 
mixing up stamp sales with over-the 
counter merchandise transactions, al 
though the Cooperative Food Distribu 
tors of America are popularizing the 
slogan: ““l'ake your change in stamps.” 
A check-off of the wages of store em 
ployees for defense bonds and stamps 
may come eventually but apparently it 
is not anticipated with pleasure. 
Arrangements made for the sale of 
stamps are up to the individual stores 
and will depend on arrangement of 
stores. Many big department stores prob 
ably will set up booths. In supermarket 
food stores the manager’s booth may 
serve the purpose if it is located on the 


between Omaha and San Francisco, 
the cartridge plants at Denver and 
Salt Lake City, to be owned by the 
U.S. government and operated by 
Remington Arms. They were tre- 
minded that industrial defense outlay 
thus far totals only $3,169,000 in Wy- 
oming, $2,829,000 in Idaho, $2,443,- 
000 in Montana, $13,126,000 in New 
Mexico. Other gripes: that the Moun- 
tain states were neglected in the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s five-year 
expansion program (BW —Jul.26'41, 
p25), that the development of oil in 
13 untapped regions has been cold- 
shouldered by Washington, that min- 
ing development is hindered by high 
freight rates, SEC’s rigid rules, RFC 
parsimony, and OPACS price plans. 
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Yi IU probably remember when" How’s 

the weather up there 7” was considered 

pretty witty. But here’s a case where 
that old saw is anything but funny. It is a 
serious inquiry into conditions that have far- 
reaching effects upon man’s well-being . . . 
even his destiny for months to come. Meteor- 
ologists believe that Nature lays her weather 
plans months in advance, miles up in the 
stratosphere. Far higher than man personally 
has ever reached. 


But these stratosphere balloons with their 
precious cargoes of instruments attached to 
automatic radio transmitters reach there! 
They tap Nature’s secret weather plans and 
broadcast them to knowing scientists uner- 
ringly. As a result, we earthlings may be able 
to plan our carnivals or our crop-control 
months in advance. We can possibly know 
whether or not to count on heavier Winter 
sales of fuel oil...or earlier sales of Spring clothing. 


The part that Mallory plays? A proud part! 
Much original equipment in these automatic 
transmitters is of Mallory design and make. 
But that is only the beginning. Mallory’s 
many services, broadly applied, contribute 
vitally to the very accomplishments of this 
new type of advance weather-casting. 


Take just one example. An air-conditioning 
equipment manufacturer who foresees the 
weather “on his side”, and needs peak pro- 
duction, will probably rely upon Mallory 
standardized welding tips, wheels, and dies 
to help attain it in his fabrication. While he 
is at it, it’s quite likely that he'll include elec- 
trical contacts of a Mallory Metal to insure 
long, dependable operation. It’s just as likely 
that the compressor motor will be equipped 
with a Mallory AC Motor Start Capacitor. 
You see, Mallory services are numerous. The 
list accompanying the signature below is the 
barest outline. 

In vour own industry, why not find out now 
the part that Mallory plays? Your inquiry 
will be promptly answered by qualified engineers. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Cable Address— PELMALLO 


SERVES THE AERONAUTICAL, AUTOMOTIVE, ELECTRICAL, GEO- 

PHYSICAL, RADIO AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS WITH... ELECTRICAL 

: : CONTACTS, WELDING ELECTRODES, NON-FERROUS ALLOYS, POW- 

> DERED METAL PRODUCTS AND BI-METALS...RECTIFIERS, DRY ELECTROLYTIC CAPACITORS, SPECIAL HIGH RATIO 
ANODE PLATE CAPACITORS, VIBRATORS, VITREOUS RESISTORS, POTENTIOMETERS, RHEOSTATS, ROTARY 
"SWITCHES, SINGLE AND MULTIPLE PUSH BUTTON SWITCIIES, POWER SUPPLIES, BATTERY BOOSTERS AND CHARGERS 


-—a RG Breit ote 
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BUY 
- DEFENSE BONDS | 


AND STAMPS 


it 


& 
BOTTLES TO BONDS 
‘The Coca-Cola Co. has done its share 
for the defense bond drive by turning 
over to the U.S. Treasury one of its 


choicest billboard locations. The 


40x115 ft. sign (Coca-Cola says it’s 
“the biggest painted illuminated bul- 
letin in ‘the world”) at Fourth Ave. 
and Astor Place in New York, has 
advertised Coca-Colas for four years; 
now it’s selling defense bonds. 


sales floor. In other self-service stores 
stamps may be put on sale at the butter 
counter, the coffee counter, or at the 
checker’s counter. In service — stores 
stamps will generally be made available 
where the customer pays his bill. In 
general, the “salesman” will be the 
clerk who rings the cash register. 
@ Representative Committee—Benjamin 
Hl. Namm, of Namm’s Store, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and former first vice-president of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, is chairman of the special re- 
tailers advisory committee recently ap- 
pointed by Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
Morgenthau. Other national retail or- 
ganizations are represented on the com- 
mittee by Lewis W. Cole, National 
Association of Food Chains; Herbert H, 
Sack, National Association of Retail 
Grocers; Robert J. Wilson, National 
Restaurant Association; Franklin Moore, 
American Hotel Association; John B. 
Fitch, Institute of Distribution; Louis 
Kirstein, American Retail Federation; 
Thomas K. Ruff, National Association 
of Hardware Dealers; J. Hudson Huf- 
ford, National Association of Retail 
Furniture Dealers; Roland Jones, Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists; 
I. N. Griffiths, National Association of 
Chain Drug Stores; E. C. Mauchly, 
Limited Price Variety Stores Associa- 
tion; and Albert W. Hawkes, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Treasury reports that promotion 
of defense bonds and stamps is spread- 
ing through other channels. The banks, 
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a census of wages and family sizes. 


as issuing agents, are, of course, lined 
up 100%. They are in an effective 
position to advise employers on how to 
set up payroll allotment schemes. Build- 
ing and Loan Associations also are co 
operating. Motion picture theaters are 
beginning to pick it up. Both national 
and local labor unions are «investing 
a considerable amount of funds in de- 
fense bonds. And sale of defense stamps 
through railroad ticket offices is reported 
to be in the offing. 


RENT FITTED TO FAMILY 


‘Toledo Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority has evolved a flexible plan under 
which rentals of public housing projects 
are adjusted to the tenants’ ability to 
pay. According to a report to the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, 
the plan has regard for size of family 
and income rather than size of the 
quarters occupied. ‘Thus, a couple with 
three children and an income of $1,050 
a year pays $18.75 a month; a couple 
without children and with the same in- 
come pays $23.75 for the same space. 

(he Toledo authority, which has 
three occupied projects with 760 living 
units and projects accounting for almost 
that many more units on the way, made 
Seven 
rent grades were then established which 
would meet the needs of tenants in the 
income range of $560 to $1,620 a year 
without exacting more than 25% of 
their income. 


Army Joins Parade 


War Department's contract 
service is seen as move to join 
OPM in spreading defense work 
among small business concerns. 


I'he War Department pointed this 
week to award of a contract for 1,000. 
000 37 mm. shell cases to the Alumi 
num Goods Manufacturing Co. of Man 
itowoc, Wis., as evidence of its purpos« 
to spread the defense load. And Wash 
ington opinion that the Army has finally 
“got religion” is strengthened by an 
souncement that, following the new 
program outlined by OPM for wider 
distribution of defense business (BW 
Aug.23’41,p15), the War Department 
has set up its own Contract Distribution 
Division in Under Secretary of War Pat 
terson’s office. This is to parallel OPM’s 
Defense Contract Service and presum 
ably will work with it. 

In announcing organization of the 
new unit, Under Secretary Patterson 
said: “lhe responsibility to mitigate the 
distress in industry due to displacement 
of workers and materials caused by the 
expanded national defense program 
must be shared by the War Depart 
ment. We have, therefore, entered into 
an arrangement with the Navy Depart 
ment ; and the Office of Production Man 
agement which, it is hoped, will bring 
into defense work such part of such in 
dustries and communities as may be 
used without retarding the needs of the 
defense effort and will result in a re 
duction of unemployment in many com 
munities.” 

Heading the Contract Distribution 
Division is Lt. Col. Ray M. Hare, whose 
advice and assistance will be available 
to business men seeking defense work. 
However, the Army’s 52 local district 
procurement offices and not Washing- 
ton will continue to be the primary 
points of contact for manufacturers de 
siring defense contracts. Under Secre- 
tary Patterson has issued instructions to 
these field offices to encourage subcon- 
tracting and other means of spreading 
the defense load. The field offices are 
working with the 36 field offices of 
OPM’s Defense Contract Service. 

Award of the shell contract to the 
Manitowoc firm calls for a conversion of 
operations that will take place in many 
plants as cessation of civilian output 
is offset by defense work. This com- 
pany, employing 4,000 people, is the 
chief source of employment in Manito- 
woc and has faced an imminent shut- 
down due to priority control of alumi- 
num. The War Department announced 
that, upon successful completion of 
its first order, the company will be 
equipped to handle additional ammuni- 
tion contracts. 
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MORE PERFECT PARTS PER DAY 


THANKS TO THE Uf lrg juger / 


SINCE you cannot obtain sufficient Machine 
Tools and Skilled Operators today, do the next 
best thing. Make doubly sure that the output 
from your present equipment and personnel is 
safeguarded throughout its production processes 
by the ‘‘Moving Fingers’’ of InstruMENTs by 
Brown. To what purpose is “‘All-Out Produc- 
tion,”” if inefficient treatment and processing 
permits a high percentage of defective finished 
parts? A “‘reject’’ represents wasted machine and 


operator time... . often far more important under 
present conditions than the material involved. 

A Brown Engineer is quickly available to 
recommend instrumentation most suitable to your 
particular needs rugged, precision-built 
instruments that will go far toward insuring for 
your production, ‘‘More Perfect Parts Per Day.”’ 
We solict your inquiry. The Brown Instrument 
Company, 4525 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania . Offices in all principal cities. 


Lpatiamest ly SQW \ fo te rte 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, AND IIQ PETER STREBT, TORONTO, CANADA 


FOR TEMPERATURES + PRESSURES - FLOWS + LIQUID LEVELS - HUMIDITY 
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A Price Curb, Too 


Instalment credit rules are, 
at Henderson’s insistence, de- 
signed to check inflation as well 
as to conserve materials. 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
last week persuaded the _ recently- 
appointed consumer credit committee 
(BW--Aug.23'41,p16) that the new 
curbs on instalment credit should be 
used not only to restrict production of 
consumer goods that compete for mate- 
rials with defense goods but to control 
prices on consumer goods and apply 
another brake to the inflation spiral. 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles had contended that 
the main function of instalment credit 
control should be to conserve materials 
for defense supplies and that the check- 
ing of inflationary tendencies would be 
a secondary function. Henderson, on 
the other hand, had insisted that fur- 
niture, trailers, sewing machines, and 
other articles be placed on the credit 


controlled list to offset current price- 
rising tendencies which might be in- 
tensified if these articles were left un- 
regulated while controls were placed on 
other goods which competed for the 
consumer's dollar. ‘Two-thirds of the 
total furniture sales are on credit. Fur- 
niture sales are rising so rapidly that 
factories cannot meet the demand. 
@ Here Is the List—Regulations issued 
last Friday by the Federal Reserve Board 
specify 18 months’ maturity dates after 
Sept. 1 on all of the following articles: 

Minimum Down Payment—334% 
(1) New and used automobiles. 
(2) Airplanes. 
(3) Power driven boats. 
(4) Outboard motors. 
(5) Motorcvcles. 

Minimum Down Payment—20% 
(6) Mechanical refrigerators. 
(7) Household washing machines. 
(8) Troners. 
(9) Suction cleaners. 
(10) Cooking stoves and ranges. 
(11) Heating stoves and space heaters. 
(12) Electric dishwashers. 
(13) Room-unit air conditioners. 
(14) Sewing machines. 
(15) Radios, phonographs, musical instru- 

ments composed principally of metal. 


@ Aldehydes—OPACS has set a ceiling 
price on formaldehyde, to curb specu- 
lation, and OPM has followed through 
by placing formaldehyde, paraformalde- 
hvde, and hexamethvlenectetramine and 
the svnthetic resins made from these 
under priority control (BW —Aug.9°41, 
p34). Maximum prices range from 4.25¢ 
to 9.5¢ a pound, f.o.b. the five major 
shipping points, with freight equaliza- 
tion. Sales of formaldehyde in contain- 
crs of less than 45 Ib. are not affected. 
The schedule allows a le-a-pound pre- 
mium over the ceiling prices for dealers 
and suppliers selling formaldehyde from 
local stocks. All defense deliveries are 
assigned a preference rating of A-10, un- 
less a higher rating has been assigned. 


@ Classifications—Nondefense orders for 
the aldehydes and their resins are listed 
in three classifications. Classification 1, 
which takes a rating of B-4, includes 
public and industrial heat. light, power 
and water equipment, transportation 
equipment, oil well equipment. indus- 
trial food and medical containers, mate 
nal and equipment for scientific research. 
Classification 2, with a rating of B-§, 
includes kitchenware, radios, household 
appliances, passenger automobiles, com 
mercial photographic cquipment. etc 
Classification 3 lists articles in which the 
use of these chemicals and resins is spe 
cifically prohibited and is significant be- 
cause it 1s the first preference rating 
order which specifically prohibits the use 
of scarce materials in a list of normal. 
though not essential, items. In this in- 
stance, articles affected are amateur pho- 
tographic equipment, hardware, smokers’ 


Defense Business Checklist 


items except pipe stems, phonographs, 
novelties, etc., unless such articles are 
composed of 90% or over, by value, of 
other raw materials. 


®@ Citronella Oil—Allocation of citronella 
oil supplies so as to insure a substantial 
increase in domestic production of men- 
thol is being explored by OPACS. Men- 
thol has been imported mostly from 


Japan and China. 


®@ Steel Drums—OPM1's Purchases Divi- 
sion has made arrangements whereby 
manufacturers of steel drums can obtain 
enough steel to fill defense orders from 
the petroleum and chemical industries 
during the next two months while a 
permanent program is being worked out. 
Drum manufacturers submitting forms 
PD-1 will get enough steel to fill orders 
during September and October on the 
basis of two-thirds the normal rate. Or- 
ders will be eligible for an A-5 priority 
rating. When OPM has determined 
what percentage of the steel drum out- 
put is used by the oil, protective coat- 
ings, Chemicals, and food products in- 
dustries, its intention is to call in indus 
try representatives to determine extent 
to which other materials can be used 


© Medical Supplies—Medical, surgical. 
and dental supplies have been assigned 
an A-10 rating, under a health supplies 
rating plan adopted by OPM!’s Priority 
Division. Manufacturers should apply to 
Health Supply Section, OPM, for Form 
PD-79 and at the same time file a list 
of the articles manufactured by them 
which may be covered by the plan. 


Minimum Down Payment—15% 
(16) Household furnaces. 
(17) Water pumps. 
(18) Plumbing and sanitary fixtures. 
(19) Home air conditioning svstems. 
(20) Attic ventilating fans. 
(21) Water heaters. 
Minimum Down Payment—10% 
New household furniture (includ 
ice boxes, bed springs and mattres 
but excluding floor, coverings, \ 
coverings, draperies and bed cov 
ings). 
Pianos. 
Household electric organs. 
Minimum Down Payment—None 
Materials and services (except items listed 
above) used in making repairs or i:- 
provements on existing real estate 
when amount is less than $1,000. 


Cash lending agencies must comp) 

with these rules when lending moncy 
for purchases of any of the above 
articles. 
e Official Warning—Chairman Eccles 
early this week warned that further 
changes in the plan of credit restriction 
would be undertaken “‘as economic con- 
ditions require further dampening of 
buying power in order to safeguard the 
interest of consumers and the public 
generally.” 

Those in the consumers durable 

trade are divided in their opinion of the 
merits of the rules. Some, such as the 
American Bankers Association, the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, and 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, have been advocating restrictions 
on instalment selling—but they preferred 
voluntary codes. 
@ Objections—Others object to the new 
restrictions. President David R. Craig 
of the American Retail Federation, for 
instance, last week complained, “There 
is a strong and valid objection to im- 
posing an administrative licensing svs- 
tem on a democracy.” Roscoe Rau, rep- 
resentative of the National Retail Fur- 
niture Association, declared that there 
would be “strong criticism from retailers 
in defense areas who are helping new 
low-income workers, who are starting 
jobs for the first time in several years, to 
get settled in comfortable surround- 
ings. 

Several bankers have proposed that 
the three-man advisory committee (Sec 
retary of the Treasury, Federal Loan 
Administrator, and Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply) be extended to include 
representatives of labor, merchants, and 
lenders. 


ANTI-RUSTLING LAW 


Western stockmen, particularly cat 
tlemen, last week cheered a presidential 
act that went unnoticed in the East 
President Roosevelt signed the McCar- 
ran bill, which makes interstate trans- 
portation of stolen livestock or meat a 
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federal offense, an act similar to the 
Dyer automobile law. 

The “rubber-tired rustler’” has be- 
come the cattleman’s worst human foe. 
frucks are driven at night up some 
jderoad on the vast prairies, miles | 
fom the ranchhouse or a guard; the 
susticrs cut fences, shoot a dozen head 
of fine beef. If there is time, the beef 
is skinned out, leaving behind hides 
which carry ranch brands and afford the 
only sure means of identification. By | 
the time a ranchman finds the scene of | 
such slaughter, the rustlers are long- 
gone, thumbing their noses from be- 
vond state lines at local laws, and selling | 
the beef in places where no questions | 
are asked. 

(he National American Livestock As- | 
wciation began the fight for a federal 
anti-rustlers law in 1937. Congress had 
passed three previous bills which would 
in various terms have made most or all 
cattle-stealing a federal offense, and 
President Roosevelt had vetoed them 
all, saying they would extend federal 
law too far into local affairs. 


| 


For Radio Upkeep 

Highest civilian rating is put 
on metals needed for tubes and 
electrolytic condensers for re- | 
placement purposes. 


According to a program worked out 
by the Office of Price Administration 
ind Civilian Supply and announced on 
\ug. 22, the highest rating for civilian 
goods will be given to specific amounts 
of metals required for the manufacture 
of electrolytic condensers and_ radio 
tubes needed to keep the nation’s fifty 
million radio sets in operation. ‘The 
program, which covers the period from 


Aug. 20 to Nov. 30 and is expected to | 
meet normal replacement requirements | 


for the last quarter of this year, allo- 
cates 23,000 Ib. of aluminum for the 
manufacture of the electrolytic con- 
densers (used to filter hum in radio 
receivers). 

¢ Allocation for Tubes—Radio tube re- 
placements will benefit by allocation of 
36,000 Ib. of nickel, 144,000 Ib. of cold 
rolled steel, 8 Ib. of barium, 18 Ib. of 
aluminum, 2,700 Ib. of chromium, 230 
lb. of manganese, 11,590 Ib. of copper, 


100 Ib. of silver, 16,500 Ib. of iron, | 
1,600 Ib. of molybdenum powder and | 
wire, 180 Ib. of tungsten powder and | 


wire, 1,200 Ib. of steel wire, 3,300 Ib. 


of tin, 2,200 Ib. of lead, 310 Ib. of | 


cobalt, 43,500 Ib. of brass, and 35 Ib. 
of magnesium. Release of nickel for 
cathodes and filaments is perhaps most 


you will find these 


Remarkable Machines 


W/HEN Delta engineers created a new type of machine 

tool, stripped of every excess pound, that would out- 
perform old-fashioned machines costing (and weighing) 
three to four times as much, they brought into being 
machines of universal utility! 

Wherever you look, you find Delta machines—in mam- 
moth automotive factories handling defense orders and 
in the neighborhood butcher shop cutting meat...in the 
United States Army, Navy, WPA, NYA, CCC, the arsenals 
...in Canadian airplane factories and southern cotton 
mills, railroad round houses and an ocean liner repair 
shop ...even at Admiral Byrd’s Antarctic base! 

You can find no country or branch of industry in 
which metal, wood or plastics are machined where Delta 
machines are not used! 

Send for FREE Booklet “How to Increase Production” 
which tells you how the Delta idea can help you 


solve your problems. The Delta Manufacturing 
Company, 915 E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE 


« 
\ 


important in this allotment, for the only World’s largest exclusive manufacturers of low-cost, high quality 
substitutes are platinum, molybdenum, drill presses * grinders * abrasive finishing machines « cut-off machines 
or tungsten, all required for essential 
industries. Only a small amount of 


* circular saws * band saws ® scroll saws * lathes « jointers » shapers 
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TANK ON A PICNIC 


Emplovees of the Lebanon Steel 
Lebanon, Pa., held their an- 
last week, but with a 
brand-new star attraction this year— 
a tank. Lebanon Steel produces cast- 
ings which go into the manufacture 
of tanks, and workers wanted a good 
look at the finished product so they 


Foundry, 


nual picnic 


could see just what they were con- 
tributing to national defense. The 
tank on display was manufactured by 
American Car & Foundry, Berwick, 
Pa., and was loaned by the Ordnance 
Dept. of the U.S. Army. Some 5,000 
employees and their families ex- 
amined it. Four of the five Wagner 
brothers (above) have been with 
Lebanon for more than 20 years. 


aluminum is required for tube manu- 
facture. 

Apportionment of the allocated 

metals, among the various manufactur- 
ers 1s based on the ratio of each manu- 
facturer’s dollar sales of tubes and con- 
densers in 1940 to the aggregate industry 
dollar sales of the same items in that 
year. Tubes made with metals provided 
under this program must be marked for 
replacement only. 
@ Production Outlook—While tempo- 
rary provision has been made for re- 
placement of most crucial components 
in radio servicing, no provision has yet 
been made for materials to manufacture 
new radio sets, including some 5,- 
000,000 sets which are replaced each 
year due to obsolescence. As a result, 
it is estimated that next year’s radio 
production for civilian use will be about 
30% of that for the first three-quarters 
of 1941, in spite of a potential boom 
market. 

Radio engineers are making every ef- 
fort to devise circuits and component 
parts that will conserve to the utmost 
essential metals and plastics. The Ma- 
teriel Bureau of the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association has ten groups at 
work on specialized problems and is 
making much progress. However, all es- 
sential materials normally used in radio 
production are now on the priorities 
critical list, and in many cases, such as 
aluminum for electrolytic condensers, 


iron and steel for loud speakers, copper 


26 


and iron for transformers, no substi- 
tutes are possible. In other cases, such 
as radio-tube manufacture, substitution 
of one metal for another can result in 
high shrinkage and waste until suitable 
techniques are perfected. 

e@ Developments—Variable tuning con- 
densers will be made with steel plates 
instead of aluminum. Shielding will be 
of metal sprayed cardboard or fiber, and 
chassis may be made from ceramics to 
conserve steel. Circuits will be simplified 
not only to account for changes caused 
by shortages, but also to conserve en- 
gineering personnel, most of whom are 
engaged on defense work. Bulkier and 
heavier speakers may be expected as a 
result of the necessity of using scrap 
iron and steel. A Rochelle salt speaker, 

related in its operation to the quartz 
crystals controlling the frequency of 
broadcasting stations, is a new develop- 
ment which shows promise of wide- 
spread adoption. Another contribution, 
likely to be permanent, is the develop- 
ment of fixed condensers made by spray- 
ing copper or silver on paper, thereby 
conserving aluminum and tin foils. Most 
manufacturers agree that 1942 prices 
will be higher, stoutly contend that the 
quality of 1942 radio sets will not be 
adversely affected. 

Chief concern of the radio industry; 
however, is the fact that the priorities 
list is already so extensive that future 
production will depend on the attitude 
of the Administration. 


Ceiling for Burlap 


With price edict come; 
consideration of ways to meet 
bag shortage that may resul 
from shipping curtailment. 


Burlap—humble fabric of the hum 
bler gunny sack—is the subject of 4 
recent price order (No. 18) from Leon 
Henderson's Office of Price Admin 
tration and Civilian Supply. The orte; 
fixes prices about 20% lower than 
cent quotations on the New York spot 
market and calls for an additiona) 5: 
cut on deliveries on or after Jan 
1942 (BW—Aug. 23'41,p24). Reasor 
Burlap prices had risen almost 10( 
the last 12 months. 

Immediate trade reaction to the order 
was, of course, varied. Many 
maintained the 20% reduction was too 
abrupt. Some dealers, however, declared 
that the order was no more than « 
pected and that they had based transac 
tions previous to the order on the pos 
sibility that such an order would be 
forthcoming. Some firms went so far as 
to sell goods to customers below markct 
prices so that when the reductions were 
ordered they were not severely hit. 
Within a few days after the order. most 
firms which had suspended trading to 
study the order had resumed trading on 
spot and afloat goods and futures, even 
though total volume was restricted 
e Shipping Shortage—Nub of the situa 
tion is the shortage of ships running 
from India to the United States—for 
burlap is practically a world monopoly, 
controlled by Bengal growers and mam 
facturers. The hot, humid climate oi 
the Bengal delta lands is practically ideal 
for the tall jute plant whose fibers are 
made into the coarse bag fabric. As a 
consequence, the Indians have 
oped a thriving modern textile industry 
that produces close to 90% of the 
world’s burlap. The United States, for 
instance, although it has used burlap 
for years, has never developed a com 
parable industry—partly because it cant 
grow jute—and is entirely dependent on 
India for its burlap. 

Normally, the U.S. imports about 
650,000, 000 Ib. of burlap a year, approx 
imately 78% of which is manufactured 
into bags a 22% of which goes into 
such varied uses as carpets, furniture, 
and upholstery, auto-industry uses, and 
various types of wrappings. 

@ Defense Angle—Its importance to de- 
fense as a container and wrapping of 
most agricultural products and many 
industrial products, not to mention 
military sandbags, is obvious. Importers 
hope—on the basis of some government 
assurances—that enough cargo ships will 
call at Calcutta during the next veat 
so that imports will approximate nom val 
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years. That depends, however, on too 
many other factors—for instance, the 
Battie of the Atlantic or Japan’s course 
in the Far East—to permit any hard- 
and-fast plans. 

If worse comes to worst and burlap 
imports are cut drastically, then cotton 
will be called on to fill the breach. In 
fact, last week bag and bag-fabric manu- 
facturers met with representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Office 
of Production Management, OPACS, 


and the Commodity Credit Corp. to | 


lay plans for just such an eventuality. 
[he discussions were only exploratory 


in character but were based on the pos- | 
sibility of a 50% reductign in the | 


supply of burlap. 


e Willing, But Not Anxious—General | 


agreement was that the cotton industry 
could meet by voluntary cooperation 
any such emergency as might arise by 
expanding output of osnaburgs, coarse 
sheeting, and print cloths which are 
roughly equivalent to burlap but which 
run some 6¢ a yard higher. Right now, 
the cotton industry is running at two- 
shift capacity and isn’t anxious to take 
over the additional business, but would 
if it was necessary. 

Ordinarily, annual consumption of 
bag fabrics runs about 1,250,000,000 
yards, of which about 600,000,000 
yards are already produced by cotton 
manufacturers. ‘hus, if burlap imports 
were cut 50%, it would mean _ that 
cotton would have to produce an addi- 
tional 325,000,000 yards. In the light 
of estimated 1941 production of 11,- 


00,000,000 sq. yd. of cotton cloth of | 


all types—highest in the industry’s his- 


tory—that figure may not seem large. | 


\ctually, since cotton output is already 
0 high, it might come close to being 
the straw that breaks the camel’s back. 


Wallpaper Worry 


While sales go to town, 
manufacturers are glum owing | 
to difficulty of setting prices in | 
face of mounting costs. 


Sales are soaring this year for the 
wallpaper industry, after a slow start. 
In March, they first climbed above last 
year, with a gain of 10% in number of 
tolls. The gain hit 30% in April, 44% 
in May, ran hog wild to 123% in June. 

Still, manufacturers are unhappy. 
With costs high and still rising, the 


companies must set their prices right | 


away for their 1942 lines, and thereby 
freeze prices for a year. Reason: The 
retail price of each pattern is printed on 
the back of the samples in books for 
sales outlets to show to customers. 

® Effort to Upgrade—The trade is guess- 
ing that prices will be up by 20% to 
45%. Meanwhile, to keep consumers 
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ICTURE an assembly line 
) Sandor from coast to coast 
—reaching into a hundred typical 
American communities. In this 
town, they’re making engines; over 
there, tail assemblies. Another 
contributes instruments or radio 
equipment, while the propeller or 
landing gear “departments” might 
be half way across the country. 
And all these parts are flowing 
smoothly together by railroad. 


This method wouldn’t have worked 
at all in 1918. It works beautifully 
in 1941, because in the intervening 
years America has developed two 
new precisions: manufacturing 
precision and transportation pre- 
cision. In 1941 you can load a 
freight car in New England and 


BOMBER ASSEM 
941 STYLES 


know just when it will arrive on 
the Pacific Coast. 


It’s the same technique developed 
by America’s great mass produc- 
tion industries for the efficient 
manufacture of peacetime needs— 
a technique which originated with 
the railroads’ mass production of 
transportation — now applied to 
defense needs. 


The speed-up of airplane assembly 
from parts made in widely separ- 
ated plants is an inspiring demon- 
stration of America’s power and a 
striking example of the way in 
which all American industry is 
geared into the fast, dependable 
transportation service afforded by 
the American railroads. 


SEE AMERICA — $90 coach fare, $135 in Puliman (plus $45 for one 
“4 or two passengers in a lower berth). Ask your local ticket agent. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


contented by making price rises less 
obvious, progressive members of the 
industry are trying to upgrade their 
lines. 

Wallpaper craftsmen’s wages went up 
by 24¢ an hour a year ago, and the em- 
plovers have offc red a flat 74¢ additional 
raise effective Sept. 1, 1941—but the 
A.F.L. union is holding out for a 10¢ 
increase. ‘I ypical prices, now and a year 
ago, for major materials used in wall- 
paper are shown in the following table: 

1941 % In- 

Price crease 
$80.00 


1940 
Price 


Paper, ton $70.00 
Titanium oxide, Ib 13 
Zinc oxide, Ib 065 
Casem, cwt 
Chima clay, ton 

Imported 

Domestic 
Soya protein, Ib 
Corn proteim, lb 


@ Report by United—The thinness of 
the profit margin that has the manufac- 
turers worried is indicated by the an- 
nual report just published by United 
Wall Paper Factories, Inc., biggest firm 
in the industry. United carned on its 
$7,000,000 only 4.6% after all 
charges. This is an evelash better than 
in 1940—and much better than its net 
loss of $216,000 in 1939. In fact, the 
entire industry is on an upsurge in te- 
cent years, primarily because of im- 
proved products. 

Research has in the past year concen- 

trated on substitutes for strategic mate- 
rials. United reports that its typical 
substitute is no less desirable than the 
original material, and cheaper. 
@ For Instance—Star example is formal- 
dehyde, now unobtainable, but formerly 
used in large tonnage on higher-grade 
wallpapers. United has found a material 
that does a better job and saves $10,000 
a vear. Only for aluminum has no com- 
pletely satisfactory substitute been un- 
carthed; best to date is ground-up scrap 
mica, but real aluminum color effects 
seem gone for the duration. 

Wallpaper was traditionally made, 
until the past very few years, of paper 
that fades when exposed to light. It 
was printed with inks that wash out 
or smear when water was applied. Thus 
a room needed repapering every year or 
two, and housewives (except those hav- 
ing landlords who redecorated periodi- 
cally) became increasingly devoted to 
painted walls. ‘he wallpaper industry 
slid gently but steadily downhill. 

@ Research and Advertising—When re- 
search developed fadeproof wallpaper, 
and then ways to make the paper wash- 
able without making it shiny, the falter- 
ing sales curve reversed itself. United 
(which has some 25% of the industry 
volume) pioneered in giving its papers 
an identifying seal. Imperial Paper & 
Color Corp. (perhaps 9%) pioneered 
advertising. This was the industrv’s 
first whisper of modern merchandising. 
Total sales volume for 1941 should be 


sales 
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at least 425,000,000 rolls, as compared 
with 400,000,000 rolls in 1940. The 
dollar bulge is even greater, because the 
public is determinedly buying the bet- 
ter papers—which means, of course, the 
more expensive. Normal domestic grades 
run from 5¢ to $2 a roll (Imperial now 
sells its washable, colorfast varieties for 
as little as 35¢) and the usual big-city 
charge for hanging the paper is $1] a 
roll. 

© 6% for Styling—Hardly anvone out- 
side the industry recognizes how highly 
it has developed styling. In its annual 
report, United points to spending 
almost $400,000 for styling alone—bet- 
ter than 6% of total sales. The percent- 
age is not out of line for the industry's 
expenditures to keep up with the style 
parade. There are 32 U.S. manufac- 
turers, of which 23 are members of the 
Wall Paper Institute. 

United shows in its line between 

3,500 and 4,000 colorings, about 750 
individual designs of four to eight color 
combinations. Imperial has some 2,200 
patterns. The 1942 lines will be as large 
as ever. But owing to present pressure 
for simplification, there will be fewer 
styles and designs in 1943. 
e How It Is Sold—Where are several 
hundred jobbing distributors in the 
United States, and nobody knows how 
many retail stores and paperhangers who 
carry stocks or sample books. Biggest 
outlets are Sears and Ward, which to- 
gether account for about 30% of 
United’s total business. 


Airlines’ Protest 


Reporting load factor in 
excess of saturation, operator: 
marshal data to impress Wash. 
ington with equipment need 


Air transport operators got a 
shock when their spare airplanes, 
some that were urgently needed, 
politely requisitioned from = them 
turned over to Britain (BW—Jul.] 
p20). Ever since their first equip: 
went the way of lease-lend, they 
been casting about for ways to pro 
the Administration that the ai: 
must not be hamstrung, that air trans 
port and defense are inextricably boun 
together for the duration. 

Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the 
Air Transport Association of America 
has been in Washington almost contin 
uously for months, presenting the air 
lines’ case to any significant individuals 
or agencies that would listen. Several 
transport brass-hats have been on hand 
@ Load Factor—lhese men have libe 
ally used charts and statistics showing 
the concrete facts of air traffic—passer 
gcr, mail, and express—since Jan. 1, 1939 
Their original estimate was that by Sep 
tember the industry would pass 65% 
the load factor (passenger seat miles to 
available seat miles) considered absolute 
saturation. Rising travel boosted the 


PROSPECTORS 


Latest thing in streamlined trains is 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western's 
Prospector. Built by the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia, and_ tailor-made for Rocky 
Mountain service, two of these new 
trains will go into service between 


Denver and Salt Lake City on Sept. 5. 
The trains are two cars in length. 
each car self-powered by horizontal 
diesels that are mounted beneath thie 
car body. Each train can accommo 
date 44 passengers in reclining seats 
and 18 in sleeping berths. Equipment 
also includes dressing rooms, dinette, 
and observation lounge. 
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O YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


RFORATING, BLANKING, 
ORMING, ASSEMBLING, 
AMELING and LACQUER- 
G SHEET METAL IN 
AUGES No. 10 TO No. 24 


Send for this il- 
lustrated broch- 
ure giving com- 
plete details on 
Lyon facilities 
for handling 


defense work 


With two large manufacturing plants with overa half mil- 
lion square feet of area in the heart of the Middle West, 
assembling plants on both Coasts, and 13 strategically 
located District Offices, Lyon is well organized to handle 
special defense products... both as a prime contractor 
and as a sub-contractor. 


Both factories, fully manned with skilled workers, drawn 
from the choicest manpower areas in the U.S. A., are daily 
demonstrating their value in dependable mass production 
of defense products made of sheet metal. Modern tool- 
rooms in each plant are capable of producing necessary 
dies and jigs to service all production equipment. Plant 
facilities include hundreds of machines and specialized 
equipment exactly suited to the fabricating of sheet metal, 
shears, punch presses, double crank presses, power 
brakes, spot, arc and gas welders, baking ovens, washing 
machines, dip tanks, spray equipment, etc. 


A fully illustrated brochure, ''Craftsmen in Nationa! De- 
fense,”’ will give you specific and complete details on 
Lyon facilities and ability to fabricate sheet metal prod- 
ucts. A copy is yours for the asking. Write or wire today. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 1018 Madison Avenue, Aurora, III. 


LYON METAL 
=m PRODUCTS, INC 


load factor to 65% in June and to 66% 
in July. ‘This figure will presumably keep 
on upward until more transport planes 
are parcelled out to the operators. 

Moreover, every airline passenger dur- 
ing the first eight days of August was 
handed a questionnaire asking him: 
(1) Is this a business or personal trip? 
(2) Are you an employee of the federal 
government of the United States? (3) 
Are you a member of the armed forces 
of the United States? (4) If you are 
making this trip by air for personal rea- 
sons, do you use the airlines for business 
travel on other trips? 

he airlines are currently tabulating 
the 90,000 questionnaires thus garnered, 
but as vet they are not making their 
findings public. ‘The figures will first be 
used in Washington. 

Last May, American Airlines surveyed 
some days’ travel outbound from La 
Guardia Field, New York, ascertained 
that 85% of it was on business. At the 
end of July, United made a one-day 
spot check of outbound passengers at 
La Guardia Field, learned that 26% 
were on defense business. The low per- 
centage was the reason why no defense- 
business question was included in the 
industry's nation-wide survey. As an 
afterthought, the boys have been kick- 
ing themselves for not trying out the 
question at Cleveland or Chicago. 


NEW EGG-DRYING CAPACITY 


Expansion of the nation’s egg-drying 
capacity from 12,000,000 Ib. a year to 
100,000,000 Ib. is the goal of a pro- 
gram laid down by the Department of 
Agriculture and the trade. Practically 
all the new capacity will be for lease- 
lend supply to the British, Their 1942 
requirements are estimated at more than 
86.000,000 Ib.; domestic needs, includ- 
ing Army and Navy, at 14,000,000 Ib. 

OPM'’s Priority Division has been re- 
quested to grant “project ratings” to 40 
produce companies for copper, stainless 
steel, galvanized iron, pumps, fittings 
and other equipment and materials nec- 
essary for egg-drying operations. Exist- 
ing plants are located in Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Missouri. New plants, to 
cost from $50,000 to $100,000 each, 
and to be built in most cases with 
private funds, will be located in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, New York, ‘Tennessee, Wiscon- 
sin, and Ohio. Companies are eligible 
for a certificate of necessity entitling 
them to five-year amortization of the 
plants for tax purposes. 

Surplus Marketing Administration 
has been buying eggs for the project 
since March. Companies will be paid 
for the processing. the eggs remaining 
government 9g Aa. a of shell 
eggs through Aug. 9 total 1,268,270 
cases. Officials handling Britain’s food 
requirements expect to seek similar ex- 
pansion for dried milk output. 
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Segregating Scrap 

Salvage of metals now 
being urged by OPM and steel 
defense group offers potential 
profit item to many firms. 


Watch the campaign to “segregate 
and identify” all alloy steel and iron 
scrap now being undertaken by the Iron 
and Steel Section of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management in collaboration 
with a subcommittee of the Iron and 
Steel Industry Defense Committee. 

It is estimated that at least 20%—40% 
of the alloy steel delivered by steel pro- 
ducets to manufacturers becomes scrap 
during its conversion into finished prod- 
ucts. If such scrap is not segregated 
according to its content of nickel, 
chromium, molybdenum, etc., or be- 
comes mixed with other steel of non- 
ferrous scrap, the alloying content is 
for all practical purposes lost. Properly 
segregated and prepared, it is not only 
just as useful to steel producers as new 
primary metal, but is a potential profit 
item to cooperating manufacturers. 

As an example of the way that scrap 
can replace newly mined and refined 
metal, one of the large steel producers 
secured about 40% of its last month’s 
nickel requirements from reclaimed 
metal. This percentage may be out of 
line as a regular thing, but an industry- 
wide average of 30% would in effect 
add 4,500,000 Ib. to the 15,000,000 Ib. 
of nickel coming from Canada every 
month, 

@ Price Schedule—When the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply issued its Price Schedule No. 8, fix- 
ing ceiling prices for a wide variety of 
scrap and secondary materials contain- 
ing nickel, it set up prices ranging from 
20¢ to 28¢ per pound of nickel content. 
Nickel in certain grades of stainless 
steel scrap brings the top figure; nickel 
in 1% or 2% nickel-steel scrap brings 
the lower figure. If stainless is mixed 
in with the low percentage scrap, its 
nickel content is going to bring 20¢, not 
28¢. Prices for chromium content range 
from 8¢ to 94¢ per pound. This makes 
clear the profit aspect of segregation, in 
addition to its importance as a ready 
means to amplify the available supply 
of strategic alloys. 

@ Classifications—Although OPM’s cam- 
paign is still in the request stage, simply 
asking -all manufacturers engaged in 
processing alloy steel and iron to take 
“prompt steps to insure the proper seg- 
regation and identification” of their 
scrap and to return it “in acceptable 


and usable form free from contamin 
tion, either direct to their suppliers 
to their scrap metal dealer,” it has lai 
down certain classifications of steel as , 
om. Stainless steels are classified in 
1alf dozen ways according to their nick 
and chromium content. Low-alloy ste: 
fall into nine classes and four sub- 
classes. 

OPM recommends particularly that 

every manufacturer consult with his 
steel supplier “as to the most appropri- 
ate measures to be adopted to assure 
that all alloy scrap is salvaged in a con 
dition which will permit conservation 
and use of its alloy content.” 
@ Salvage Experience—Large manufac- 
turers like General Electric and Wester 
Electric and Westinghouse will have no 
problem in cooperating with OPM, be- 
cause the nature and volume of their 
work put them into the salvage business 
long before the present defense effort 
was ever thought of. 

G-E, for example, recovers over 200 

million pounds of all kinds of market- 
able waste per year, maintaining a per- 
sonnel of 250 for the work at a cost 
of about 20¢ per dollar’s worth of salv- 
aged material. As much as possible is 
used within the company. Of the re 
mainder, some is shipped out for re- 
working and return; the rest is sold out- 
right to competitive bidders in 125 dif- 
ferent classifications of steel, iron, cop- 
per, brass, compositions, lead, babbitt, 
paper, etc. Steel accounts for 75% by 
weight of the total sold. Western Elec- 
tric’s volume of waste metals is so high 
that it long since established a thriving 
subsidiary, Nassau Smelting & Refining 
Co., to handle it. 
@ On Similar Scale—Westinghouse sal- 
vage operations function on a similar 
scale. In its Mansfield (Ohio) plant 
alone last year, it “saved more than 
$180,000 through the sale or utilization 
of by-product materials which formerly 
would have gone to the trash pile.” 

Everything thrown away—and that 
means everything—must clear through 
the Mansfield Salvage Division. Its 45- 
man crew gathers scrap metal, waste 
paper, cardboard, lumber, used solvents, 
rags, crates, and boxes. Use is found for 
everything possible; the rest is sold out- 
side. Scrap steel gathered and sold last 
year totaled over 500 tons. 

@ Need for Education—Small manufac 
turers will have little difficulty in segre- 
gating and identifying heavy grades of 
alloy scrap like bar ends, large punch- 
ings, and rejects. The pinch will come 
in finding economical means of segregat- 
ing light scrap like chips and turnings. 
It has long been customary in plants 
small and large to keep steel and iron 
separate from brass and aluminum, but 
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considerable education may be neces- 
sary before machine-tool hands will see 
the need for keeping the turnings from 
cach special grade of alloy steel in a 
separate container. 

Small manufacturers may rebel at 
the purchase of presses, however inex- 
yensive, for briquetting or baling light 
scrap. But when they get into it, they 
will find that the investment need not 
be heavy and that the returns will be 
appreciable. One small Long Island 
manufacturer who bought a used press 
for about $1,000 is gomg to get a return 
of about $12,000 annually over and 
above former returns for unbaled, un- 
classified scrap. 


CARLOADS INTO CANS 


War conditions are forcing the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange (Sun- 
kist) into the orange-juice business. 
Heretofore, Sunkist has been unenthusi- 
astic about juice, claiming it is unprofit- 
able. But shipping space to England is 
now too limited for bulk shipment of 
oranges, so concentrated orange juice— 
concentrated to '4 its normal volume—is 
the answer. So far, under the Lease- 
Lend Act, three carloads of juice have 
been shipped; three more carloads were 
in process last week at Sunkist’s Ontario, 

Calif., by- products plant. 

By the juicing process, a carload of 
fresh oranges (500 boxes) is reduced to 
200 one -gallon cans containing, Says 
Sunkist, all the vitamin and other dietary 
requisites along with most of the flavor. 
A carload of the concentrate contains 
6,000 gallon cans, or the equivalent of 
30 carloads of fresh fruit—which would 
be about 2,500,000 oranges. 

Sunkist is now buying 150 tons of 
fruit daily for juice for England, paying 
$20 a ton—a sti ibilizing factor in a rec- 
ord California production year. 


MOBILE REFRIGERATOR 


In case you happened to see two men 
and a refrigerator touring some of the 
country’s hot spots via Southern Pacific 
freight car, it was all in the interest of 
national defense. 

The government wanted a refrigerator 
that would keep food fresh for several 
hundred men, a unit that could be taken 
anywhere—in the field, on a motor truck, 
or aboard ship. Weber Showcase & Fix- 
ture Co., 5700 Avalon Blvd., Los An- 
geles, tackled the job. Result: a box § ft. 
high, 8 ft. wide, and 6 ft. deep. Nor- 
mally, the cooling motor is run by elec- 
tric current but there is a gasoline power 
plant, too. The steel case has eyelets for 
handling with cranes or slings. 

The trip on the box car was made by 
Weber research engineers, seeking to 
test the box’s performance in hot and 
humid climates. The researchers kept 
24-hour vigil for 12 days, reported every- 
thing O.K. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Industrial Motor Chair 


Designed to save the time and feet 
of visitors to large defense plants, and | 
of the executive showing them around, 
the clectrically driven new Electro 
Motor Chair carries two or three pas- 
sengers. As built by Electro Co., 44-46 


Santa Clara Ave., Long Beach, Calif., 


it takes its power from two 6-volt, 21- 
plate auto batteries which provide 
speeds up to 10 m.p.h. and a capacity 
of 30 miles per overnight charge. When 
a visitor desires to inspect a particular 
operation closely, the armless, backless 
seat permits him to get off and on with 
minimum loss of time. 


Trailer Brake Control 


Lhe new Hydro-l'rol Control, devel- 
oped by Twentieth Century Engincer- 
ing Co.. Mankato, Minn., provides a 
foot control for the hydraulic brakes 
on trailers, semi-trailers, and other tows. 
Its pedal fits right above the driver's 
foot brake pedal. Since both are actu- 
ated by a single pressure of his foot, the 
braking operation on the trailer is syn- 


chronized with that on the car, truck, 
or tractor. 
Fabric Permeameter 


gears by 
Grand Cen- 


Newest instrument 
Cambridge Instrument Co., 


tral Terminal, New York, is the Fabric 
Permeameter. Though its primary put- 
pose is to determine the permeability 
of balloon fabrics to helium and _hy- 
drogen, it is equally useful for testing 
packaging materials for foods, tobacco, 
etc., doped airplane fabrics, gas mask 


Now... 


A PROVEN AND 
GUARANTEED SYSTEM OF 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


MILLER 
TROFFERS 
Continuous Recessed 


FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING SYSTEM 


Here’s an outstanding emalier 
lation of MILLER TROFFER 
Meriden (Conn.) Permanent B 

& Loan Association. Note 
diffused, high quality work 
—the trim modern appearance 
ceiling and office, 


Ideal and Economical 
for both Large and Small 
Offices and Establishments 


@ Offices, banks, and commercial establish- 
ments—both large and small—can now benefit 
by fluorescent lighting’s latest development, 
MILLER TROFFERS*. This is the lighting 
system that has proven itself so profitable in 
important installations from coast-to-coast 
Through its use you can enjoy the san 
lighting benefits received by The Austin 
Company, Oneida, Ltd., General Electric and 
many other well-known companies. 


*MILLER TROFFERS a proven and 
guaranteed Continuous Recess 

rescent Lighting System, f 
offices, banks, drafting rooms, com- 
mercial establishments and many 
types factories with acoustical and 
other hung ceiling constructions, 


Write or wire today 
for complete details. 


THE MILLER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


wa) 


LLER OFFERS A COMPLETE LINE of 
4 r ent lighting equip 

0 yeor of 

yhting spe 

nswer to your 


yhting service 
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‘Pouring their Strength 
into National ‘Defense 


Essential parts for gun mounts and aircraft—castings for a host 
of defense armaments and the machine tools that produce them 
—are pouring in a steady stream from the AMPCO foundries. 


Throughout industry, when metal must withstand excessive 


wear, the shock of impact, or highly 
stressed conditions, engineers and 
tool designers turn to AMPCO 
METAL and other AMPCO alloys. 


Government contractors in ever in- 
creasing numbers are relying on 
AMPCO for metals of the aluminum 
bronze class, and other copper base 
alloys that meet Federal, Army, Air 
Corps and Association specifications. 


Write for details of our facilities to supply 
better bronze alloys. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


Department BW-8 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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MACHINE TOOLS...leading manufac- 
turers standardize on AMPCO METAL 
because of its stubborn resistance to 
wear, ‘squashing out” on shock loads. 


AIRCRAFT PARTS ...a representative 
group of AMPCO-MADE aircraft parts, 
all precision machined by AMPCO. 


; materials, what-have-you. A test sam 

| is clamped between two recessed t 
plates. When hydrogen and_ air 

| admitted to opposite sides of 

| sample, any hydrogen leaking thro 
will contaminate the air, changing 
thermal conductivity. ‘he amount 
the leakage is measured by a gal 

| nometer in “liters per square meter 
24 hours.” 


Translucent Bed Lamp 


Four major considerations lie behinx 


the adoption of Beetle plastic for the 
new Sani Bed Lamp: strength, beauty, 


light diffusion, and the necessity of con 
serving metals for defense. It is mad 


by Sani Products Mfg. Co., Auburn, 


N. Y. 


Cable Splicers 


I'he jaws of portable new Jacoel Splic 


ing ‘Tools hold thimbles, bushings, 


spacers, and other fittings securely 
while wire rope is being spliced in place 
I. Jacoel, 1880 Hertel Ave., Buffalo 
N. Y., makes one model especially for 
airplane cables ranging from # to *% in 
diameter. Other models handle larger 
ropes for hoisting slings, tow cables, etc 


High Temperature Lubricants 


“Van Caloria” is the trade name 
assigned a new group of high tempera 
ture industrial lubricants of a wide range 
of viscosities being marketed by the 
Standard Oil Companies of New Jer 
sey, Pennsylvania, and Louisiana, the 
Colonial Beacon Oil Co., and Penola, 
Inc. At temperatures over 400F, all oil 


| vaporizes, leaving a film of “dry” col 


loidal graphite on bearing surfaces. 


Welding Benches 


New steel Welding Benches are 


| being introduced by Lyon Metal Prod- 


ucts, Inc., 3024 Clark St., Aurora, III 
One for gas welding has a fire brick top: 
the other for arc welding has a steel 
shield around the back and sides of a 
heavy steel top. Both come with a handy 
divided shelf for storing different types 
and sizes of welding rod. 
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MARKETING 


— 


Buying Panic 

Scarcity items instead of 
loss leaders now serve as retail 
bait. Conserving stocks becomes 
stores’ big worry. 


[he great silk stocking scare, which 
early this month turned hosiery count- 
ers into a bedlam of screaming women 
(BW—Aug.9’41,p24), has spread over 
into other lines, touching off a wave 
of panic buying in department stores 
straight across the country. In_ the 
week ended Aug. 9, United States de- 
partment store sales were up 46% over 
the same period last vear. In the week 
ended Aug. 16, the gain was 40%. 
When seasonally adjusted, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of department 
store sales probably will hit an all-time 
high this month. 

It took only a few days of the stock- 
ing crisis to show stores that they had 
a ready-made substitute for the loss- 
leader, Women stormed in looking for 
stockings, but before they got out, 
their jitters usually had led them to 
stock up on sheets or make a down 
payment on a refrigerator. 
¢ Pulling Them In-Stores which ad- 
vertised their stocking and other silk 
goods in the midst of chaos—Gimbel 
Bros. and Saks Fifth Avenue in New 
York, Strawbridge & Clothier in Phila- 
delphia are examples—obviously did 
not do so merely with the object of 
bringing on a hosiery-counter riot. ‘To 
make certain of pulling customers into 
the store where they would be exposed 
to other merchandise, such ads _ uni- 
formly carried the legend, “Sorry, no 
mail or phone orders.” 

Already, there are indications that 
other lines in which shortages or price 
rises are anticipated also may do duty 
as loss-leader substitutes. 

For most stores, however, the prob- 
lem increasingly is not to hypo sales 
by devices like these, but to keep con- 
sumer demand from running away with 
dwindling stocks. For this reason, re- 
tailers are pleased rather than other- 
wise that the government has relieved 
them of the responsibility for curbing 
instalment sales in many lines (page 
24). If stores had taken such action 
on their own initiative, they would 
have had to face the consequences of 
consumer displeasure and cut-throat 
competition. 
® Purchase Limitation—Even so, stores 
may be driven to drastic action to 
conserve stocks in lines not affected by 
the government instalment curb. ‘The 
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most obvious technique, and one which 
stores have long used in “one-to-a- 
customer” sales, is to limit the number 
of items a customer may purchase, 
Almost all stores are now doing this 
with stockings and women’s underslips. 

Ihe most obvious way to limit 
sales, of course, is to raise prices, but 
this is a step that retailers will take 
reluctantly. ‘The average manufacturer 
is once, twice, or even three times re- 
moved from the ultimate consumer. 
The retailer is right on the firing line. 
And, of course, like the manufacturer, 
he also has the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply to think 
about. 
@ Where the Accent Is—\While sub- 
stantial sales increases are being regis- 
tered in all types of merchandise, the 
really big play tends to certain lines, 
with the men’s, women’s, and chil- 
dren's ready-to-wear, which ordinarily 
form the backbone of a department 
store's business, making a compata- 
tively weak showing. Broadly, the 
goods which consumers are now de- 
manding in panic proportions fall into 
these categories: 

(1) Merchandise on which severe short- 
ages or price rises are shortly expected. 


Too often plant casualties 
result from workmen not 
wearing their safety devices 
because they are uncomfort- 
able and slow them down. 
All protective devices 
manufactured 

by WILLSON 


Stockings, furs, women’s lingeric, home ap 
pliances are examples 

(2) Houschold furnishings — furniture 
blankets, rugs, linens, appliances. Hous¢ 
holders “made do” with what thev had dur 
ing lean years; now they're stocking up 

(3) Straight luxury items—jewelry, silver 
ware, musical instruments, furs, sporting 
goods, luggage, pictures. Goods like this 
suffer most in a depression, profit most 
a boom 

Buying in almost all these lines wa 
well under wavy before the stocking 
panic precipitated the present pande 
monium, ‘The past few 
merely accelerated the trend. Here ar 
some high spots: 
@ Women’s Lingerie—Panic buying sprea 
from stockings to silk lingerie, blouses, an 
accessories (most retailers expect to be al 
most entirely cleaned out of these lines b 
Christmas), then extended to rayon under 
things, where a tight varn situation make 
supply and deliveries uncertain 
@ Furs—Surplus cash for luxury buying, plu 
anticipation of a 10% excise tax on fur 
and higher-priced fur-trimmed coats, hav« 
rocketed sales. Nationally, June—an off 
month for fur buying—showed an §1% in 
crease in department store sales. In_ the 
New York arca, biggest retail fur market 
department store sales were up 124%) in 
July, without benefit of fall promotion 
Fear of interference with the supply of fur 
from Russia has caused record wholesal 
buving. 
@ Home Furnishings—Demand for hous« 
hold appliances, spurred by fear of short 
ages and instalment curbs, is continuing un 
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are designed and carefully 
tested to assure the greatest 
comfort to the wearer as 
well as maximum protec- 
tion. Be sure to call in 
WILLSON Safety Service on 
your protection problems. 
Write 


direct for catalog. 


Style 750 Respirator shown in illustration is only one 
of many different types of WILLSON Respirators ap- 
proved by the U.S. Bureau of Mines for industrial use. 
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HELP wm sevectinc 
YOUR NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 


To select the right agency for the unusual times ahead, 
you must interview a group of those most likely able 
to serve you. 6 reasons why we belong in that group 
1. We offer the advantages of a small agency with a 
large agency trained staff. 2. Our principals have di- 
rected their own commercial businesses. 3, We spend 
more time in the field than most agencies. 4, Testing is 
a fundamental with us—for greater advertising results. 
5. We know how to use advertising to do many jobs 
(other than move merchandise). 6. We serve a diversi- 
fied group of national accounts—from class to industrial, 
from package goods to service 

Further facts in our new 5-minute folder, “ Business 

Men Handle My Advertising.” Write lor your copy. 


J. M. HICKERSON Inc. 


Advertising Agency Service 
410 East 42nd Street, New York * MUrray Hill 3.7426 


TIME RECORDERS 


or Every Time Requirement Since 1896 


TREMENDOUS SACRIFICE -----.- 
FOR QUICK TURNOVER - 


Plant suitable for Cold Storage, 
Warehousing or Heavy Manufacturing 
S buildings—formerly Voth brewery. Power 
& heating plants—-equipment optional 
Buildings brick, steel and concrete. Main 
building 5 stories & basement. Stories 16’ 

Total floor area 101,835. 2 artesian 

. 2 elevators 

siding, main line PL & RK. RL R 
loading yard and platforms. 18 blocks 
from trade center Phila., out of congested 


area 
A. T. THOMSON 
Stevenson 3625 
N.E. Corner North {0th Street 
and Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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You are NOW 
face-to-face 
with close to a 
1/2 MILLION MEN* 


—these men see this space—in this is- 
sue—eye-to-eye with you. 

—these men—readers of Business Week 
—represent the active management of 
American business. 

—these men also represent an_ inter- 
ested, responsive audience for Employ- 
ment, Eq t or Oppor- 
tunities of special interest to American 

You can contact these mer through an 

advertisement in the “clues” section of 

the September 6th issue. Copy Sept. 2, 

please. 


(See “clues” page 54 August 23 issue) 
*The 117,000 circulation of Business Week plus 
an estimated pass-along readership of 3 to 4 men 
Der copy. 
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| abated, though indications now are that the 
| emphasis is vecring away from refrigerators 
| (which were first to get a big play) and 

toward other items. Department store sales 
of all major appliances were up 32% in 
June. Furniture sales (including beds, mat- 
tresses, and springs) showed the same per- 
centage incrcasc. Currently, terrific demand 
is developing for floor coverings, linens, 
sheetings, blankets, comforters in the wake 
of expected, and actual, textile shortages. 

Heavy buying of small items like lamps, 

pictures, mirrors, china, and glassware is 

now beginning to develop, showing that 
plenty of cash is available for more than 
the basic household necessities. 

@ Pianos and Musical Instruments—Depart- 

ment store sales of these items were up 

35% in June, 19.7% in the first six months. 

Surplus cash and fear of metals shortages 

are the reasons. 

@ Jewelry—Department store sales were up 

over 26% June, 21.8% in the first six 

months, with silverware (booming because 
of the draft- and prosperity-born jump in 
marriages) accounting for a big part of the 
gain. Supplies of silver-plate are in a bad 
way owing to prioritics on zinc and copper. 

@ Others—Department store luggage sales 

were up 32% in June, 26.7% for the first 

six months. Sporting goods sales were up 

15% for June and the first six months. 

Notably, the present buying rush is a 

| country-wide phenomenon. Earlier in 
the year, gs store sales had risen 
sharply i some Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts—Philadelphia, Cleveland, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, St. Louis, Dallas. Now 
the spending orgy has spread to Boston, 
New York, San Francisco, and in a lesser 
degree, Kansas City and Minneapolis. 
In the week ending Aug. 9, sales were 
up 61% in the Boston district, 60% in 
Richmond, 54% in Cleveland, and 
50% in New York, over the correspond- 
ing week last year. Smallest gain shown 
for any district in this week was 35% 
for Kansas City. 
@ Newspaper Linage—Obviously — the 
spending spree cannot be credited to 
department store advertising. News- 
paper linage taken by department 
stores in July was only 6% over July, 
1940, as reported by Media Records. 

The present buying wave does show 
signs of subsiding. Retailers expect 
sales to level off to show 15% or 20% 
gain over last year. If they do this, the 
stores figure their stocks of most lines 
will hold through Christmas (which 
they foresee as far-and-away the biggest 
on record). For the month of July the 
Federal Reserve Board Index of depart- 
ment store stocks stood at 81 (season- 
ally adjusted). The corresponding index 
figure last year was 61. 

If, however, sales remain at their 
present level for the next couple of 
months, many stores may be seriously 
understocked by the time Christmas 
gets here. 

@ Not Saying When—Few manufactur- 
ers are now committing themselves to 
definite delivery dates. Prices on most 
orders now being placed are on a cost- 


at-delivery basis, with the retailer or 


wholesaler having the option of ca 
ling the order at that time if he 
pay the increased price. Manufact 
in many lines—appliances, textiles 
niture—are selling on an allotment | 
Beyond Christmas, no depart 
store merchandise manager car 
speculate. Most retailers admit, 
ever, that even if consumer buying 
not slacken of its own accord, the ; 
shortages which will have develope! 
many lines by the first of the year : 
inevitably take a big bite in their 


Whither Supers? 


As trend to such units 
continues in food field, 
drug trade seems slated for 
next big development of kind. 


retail 


Last week the Census Bureau’s long- 
awaited “Supermarkets and Self-Service 
Food Stores” saw the light of day. And 
while 1939 figures on anything as lusty 
as the supermarket fraternity are now vir 
tually museum pieces, the lengthy tabu 
lations do clap the confirmation of arith 
metic on the well known fact that these 
retail giants are a mighty (and growing 
factor in the U.S. distribution system 
With but 1.6% of stores, the super 
markets, as distinguished from small 
self-service outlets, rolled up 17.9% of 
sales (see table, page 36). 

That the census figures have caught 

many a supermarket enthusiast flat 
footedly off first base, however, also 
seems apparent. In other words, there 
weren't as many supers in 1939 as some 
prophets had glowingly predicted. But 
too much arguing on this score will 
prove as confusing as it is fruitless. lor 
even the Census Bureau—as if anticipat 
ing the tangle between its figures and 
pre-census prophecies—shied away from 
the unenviable réle of umpire by saving 
it cannot define a supermarket. Hence 
its figures are broken down so that every- 
one can roll his own definitions and fill 
them with sufficient statistical stufhng 
(see table, page 36). 
@ Independent vs. Chains—On another 
score, too, the document fails to settle an 
argument. How many supers are owned 
by independents, and how many by the 
national-regional corporate chains? 

According to census statistics, 1.32] 
independent stores with self-service sales 
of $100,000 or over aggregated $253,- 
668,000, while 4,900 chain outlets 
amassed $1,126,876,000. But since four 
stores constitute a chain in the bureau's 
eyes, the problem is not settled. Pro- 
gressive Grocer conservatively estimates 
1,900 chain units, as trade-defined, for 
1939. But the matter of chain vs. inde- 
pendent volume remains a mystery. 

@ Regional Showings — Geographically 
the Pacific Coast, which cradled the su 
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yermarket, and the Middle Atlantic re- 
sion, which kicked it into the bigtime 
via chain taxes, had very high ratios ot 
supermarket to total grocery sales. So 
did the Mountain region. 

Significant, too, are the measurements 


of sales by commodity groups. In self- | 


grvice stores with $20,000 or more sales, 

the various Classifications ranked thus: 
Independents Chains 

Groccries, SS a 5:4 45.5% 

\cat, seafood, poultry. 26.6 

Fresh fruits, vegetables 11.6 

Dairy products, eggs.. 6.9 

Bread, bakery goods. . 4.9 

Beer, wine 0.8 

0.6 

3.1 . 

e Self-Service Meat—With meat in the 

No. 2 spot, it’s easy to understand why 

the Great Atlantic & Pacific ‘l'ea Co. is 

now experimentally angling to get that 

on something like a self-service basis, 

too. In four of its New England supers, 

open meat displays have lately appeared, 

stocked with a wide selection of cello- 

phane-wrapped cuts. ‘Trade opinion on 

the possible success of this laboratory 

work is mixed. But observers concede 

that a clerk-serviced meat department 

consumes a lot of the customer’s time, 

and that A.&P.’s solution to this one 

bottleneck alone may create the founda- 

tion for the eventual success of self- 

service meat. 

Fresh fruit and vegetables, in No. 3 
position, are another subject for self- 
service experiments. First National was 
one of the first probers, and is now re- 
examining its findings with a view to 
avoiding certain basic kinks. Safeway is 
a second pioneer, currently working out 
a plan whereby pre-packaged fresh fruits 
and vegetables are sold by weight. 
¢ Leaps and Bounds—Not only are super 
operators trying to squeeze virtually every 
department under the self-service for- 
mula, but as the success of the idea (as 
expressed on a big scale in the supers) 


l iquors 


spreads, the number of markets keeps | 
increasing by leaps and bounds. And | 


not to be overlooked in this connection 
is the continuing incentive afforded by 
chain store taxes. The bigger the stores, 
the bigger the sales; the fewer the stores, 
the less the taxes. That’s the way the 
chains figure it out. Hence, latest finan- 
cial data on just three chains operating 
in different areas of the country reveal 


a trend toward supermarkets like this: | 


Safeway 

No. of Av. Sales 

Stores Per Store 
1 2,967 $130,058 
1940... 2,671 149,503 


First National 


1939.... 2,244 
1900.... 2,597 


Kroger 
1939.... 3,958 $61.48 
we... 4927 69,25 


$55,358 
61,320 


~ 
5 


¢ Drug Developments—On the heels of | 
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Residence of T. O. White, 
Birmingham, Alc., from the 
famous “Pot of Gold” design 
by Rober? Charles Martin of 
Philadelphia. Selected as a 
Bildcost home by Better 
Homes & Gardens. Contractor, 
Jesse Alexander of Birming- 
hom. Concrete walls, con- 
crete floors and concrete tile 


y True “low cost housing 
V Speedy construction 


J Good appearance 
V Lifetime comfort 


oncrete offers all four 


for “defense’”’ homes, 
homes for men in service, 


FOR THE 
MILLIONS OF NEW 


HOMES AMERICA 
* NEEDS 


low rental homes, private 
homes everywhere 


At very little more first cost than for temporary construction, comfort- 
able, attractive lifetime homes can be quickly erected with concrete. 
Concrete materials are easily available with minimum transportation. 
Nearly every community has trained concrete workmen. 

The low annual cost of concrete homes, plus their comfort and last- 
ing good appearance, makes them a superior investment for decades. 

And concrete’s high fire resistance—always so desirable—is espe- 
cially needed in times of emergency and in housing large numbers 
of people in close quarters. 


Concrete homes, because of their low mainte- 
nance, high resale value and low yearly cost, 
promote household thrift and help buyers meet /oQmeEs YoU BUILD 
payments more regularly. For utmost mortgage OR FINANCE 
protection, specify concrete walls, floors and * 
foundations in your homes. 


HOW TO GET CONCRETE HOMES—Today, 

nearly every community has builders experienced in concrete homes, 
who can build one or a hundred at low cost. Consult a local Concrete 
Masonry Manufacturer or Concrete Contractor for their names. 


FOR THE 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. A8e-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to tmprove and extend the Ses of con 


engineering fie ld work 


crete through scientific r f nd 
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service store 


to be 


terms of 
scarcely be set 
That's a 


$300,000 
$250,000 
$200,000 
$150,000 
$100,000 


and 

$299, 
$249, 
$199, 
$149, 


Subtotal 
$50,000—$99 99 
Under $50,001 


(Gsrand 


* 000 omitted 


Data 


Pacific 

Mountain 
Middle Atlantx 
West South 


Atlantic 
England 


South 
New 
West 


1 otal 


000 omitted 


More than that, it has 


a big self-service store. How 
big is a subject of argument, but in 
the food trade the dividing line, in 
annual 


volume, would 
at less than $100,000. 


matter of definition. As a 
matter of actual practice, the real 


over 
999 
999 
999 
999 


y 


total 


=r 


Size Counts In Supermarkets 


A supermarket has to be a self- 


goal of supermarket operation is 
represented only by the store that 
counts its sales in terms exceeding 
$300,000 a year. Witness, for ex- 
ample, in the following tabulation 
of sales in self-service grocery and 
combination stores how number of 
units declines as volume increases till 
the top classification is reached. 
Number of 
Stores 
1,224 
436 
647 
1,214 
2,700 
6,22 
6,588 
18,374 


31,183 


% ot Total 
Sales Sales** 
$583,669 7.6 
118,957 
142,867 
208,147 
326,904 


1,380,544 
468,690 


Percent of the total $7,721,753,000 grocerv and combination-store sales. 
Census Bureau 


Central 
East North Central 


North Central 
Fast South Central 


Data: Census Bureau 


Where Supermarkets Score 


No. of Self-Service 
Grocery Stores 


% of Total 

Sales* Food Sales in Area 
$262,053 
74,819 
352,214 
17,968 
235,896 
120,766 
92,849 
87,845 
36,134 


1,406 


$1.380,544 


I'ypical self-service drug store is the Pay Less outlet in 
Oakland, Calit.. which handles 25,000 nationally-adver- 
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this grocery supermarket evoluti 
drug retailers are now steaming 
selves up for a similar develop: 
their field. Rumors are growing t 
of the big chains is going to 
crack at supers. And from a mo 
ble angle, the New York conven 
the Afhliated Drug Stores, sched) 
the middle of next month, is goin 
some discussing of the idea. 

‘To date drug supers are still a 
oddity. Drug Trade News est 
there are only 60 in the entire Unit 
States (though that’s 40 more 
year ago). 

@ Pay Less Stores—Among the hindi 
of those currently in existence, the P, 
Less stores on the Pacific Coast are 
haps as typical as any, and furthermo; 
represent a sample which is growin 
bigger. With about a dozen outlets 1 
under its aegis, Pay Less is due to ope 
its latest addition in San Francisco ear) 
next month. Operators of the group ar 
D. H. Rock and L. J. Skaggs, who hay 
eleven years’ experience in Pay [x 

merchandising, plus some grocery know 

edge. 

E.xperiences in Pay Less super opera 
tion parallel grocery experiences along 
several major fronts: 

(1) Plenty of floor space is needed 
One typical Pay Less unit (in Oakland 
has 12,000 sq. ft. of space plus a park 
ing lot accommodating 350 cars. 

(2) Emplovees are as numerous, in te 
lation to sales, as in clerk-serviced stores 
The Pay Less Oakland unit has a staf 
of 75 to service a store with an estimated 
20,000 customers daily. 

(3) Merchandising displays must be 
set up so that related items adjom cac! 
other. But aisles which box the customer 
into a maze-like route are not feasible 
(something which Piggly Wiggly als 


tised items ranging all the way from drugs to phono 
graphs, draws an average of 20,000 customers a dav. 
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Suppose your customers and 
prospects offered you suggestions on how 
you could sell them. Some people would 
say: “That never happens.”’ 


No? Well, we’ve talked to hundreds of (1) 
consultants (in engineering and architectural 
firms), (2) owners’ staff engineers and (3) 
contractors ... men who do the specifying and 
buying on engineered buildings—commercial, 
public and industrial, and mass housing. 

We asked them what they wanted to know 
about building products. We asked, in effect, 
what was the best way to sell them. 

They said they wanted helpful information 
... more details on performance, wear, speed 
of handling and placing, prices, delivery, dis- 
tributors’ addresses, etc.* One engineer sum- 
med it up like this: “The advertising pages 
should be as informative as the articles.” 


There’s the secret of successful advertising 


to the business paper reader. 
For the engineer and contractor readers of 


This is an aircraft plant erected in jigtime for The Glenn L. 
Martin Co. near Baltimore. It was built by Consolidated En- 
gineering Co. (J. A. Stalfort*, and A. H. Hartman*, vice presi- 
dents, and William B. Spencer*, Office Engineer and Estimator), 
which bought materials. 

Glenn Martin engineers (Paul Tignor, Field Engineer*) passed 
on specifications for materials and installed equipment. 

Architects were Albert Kahn & Associates (Le Roy Lewis*, 
Chief Specifications Writer, and A. A. Weitzman*, Senior En- 
gineer) who drew plans and specifications. 

Specifying and buying influences on this job were covered by 
Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods paid sub- 
scribers like this: Consolidated Engineering Co.—15 ENR, 13 
CM; Glenn L. Martin Co.—3 ENR, 1 CM. 

*Readers of ENR or CM. 


Engineering News-Record and Construction 
Methods are used to getting how-to-do-it 
help from the editorial columns. 

So much so, that they expect informative, 
how-to-buy-it data in the advertising pages! 
*Comments from these men amount to tips on selling 
building products .. . practical suggestions for sales and 
advertising managers . . . guides to direct selling cam- 


paigns . . . sources of copy ideas. You can get written 
reports of these interviews by using the coupon below. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD * CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS « 


McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW 


YORK 


ARMY CAMPS « AIRPORTS * SHIPWAYS * DOCKS «+ AIR BASES * HOTELS * WATERWORKS ¢ OFFICE BUILDINGS « BRIDGES + DAMS 


SHIPYARDS * TUNNELS * NAVAL BASES *« HIGHWAYS ° 


MASS HOUSING * WATERWAYS ¢ SEWAGE DISPOSAI 


PIPE LINES * DRAINAGE ¢ ARSENALS + FACTORIES 


More than 3,000 extra circulation among design- I 


r= wee es ee ee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee Gee Gee 
E. A. PAXTON, Manager 


EXTRA C é RC uU LATI oO N i Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 


McGraw-Hill Bidg., New York City 
Please send me weekly reports entitled ‘Tips On Selling Building Materials and 


ers and builders of engineered buildings will be 
available for Engineering News-Record’s annual 
building issue — October 23. 
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learned carly in its self-service history). 

(4) Average purchases per customer 

are from 20% to 25% more than in the 
smaller, clerk-serviced stores. 
@ More per Customer—All told, Pay 
Less has demonstrated that the success 
of a drug super, like the grocery super, 
hinges on more sales per customer via 
the hypnotism of mass displays within 
the casy reach of the consumer's grasp, 
plus the not mconsiderable inducement 
of price, 

tlowever, since private brands possess 
less of a hold m the drug imdustry 
than in the grocery industry, Pay Less 
adheres strictly to advertised merchan- 
dise. ‘These brands .are sold at fair-trade 
minimums, when price-fixed, and at rock 
bottom when not price-fixed (a policy 
which recently caused an entanglement 

as yet not settled—with the Unfair 
Practices Act). 

Merchandise handled by a typical Pay 

Less unit includes not only drugs, but 
also liquor, nursing and hospital sup- 
plies, photographic equipment and ac- 
cessonies, household hardware, kitchen- 
ware, electrical appliances (small), pho- 
nographs and records, books, light bulbs, 
and many another item customarily sold 
in a variety store. Goods too large to 
carry, or merchandise requiring personal 
selling, are not handled, being poorly 
suited to self-service, ‘Vhe Oakland unit 
of Pay Less additionally houses a grocery 
store under its roof, and the prescription 
counter accepts 10¢ orders as against the 
usual 35¢ minimum. 
e@ What the Critics Say—Despite ex- 
amples of the Pay Less type, however, 
grocerymen are leery of any major suc- 
cess which can be achieved by their 
drug colleagues without a mountain of 
headaches. Unless the drug people turn 
their establishments into out-and-out 
varicty stores, say the grocery critics, 
they can't make a super pay out because 
the average consumer doesn't buy drugs 
as often as groceries. ‘That means a lot 
of sidelines are needed. 

Kor a second thing, drug items tend 

to be price-fixed, thus hampering price 
appeals. In addition to which there's 
the consumer's milder acceptance of pri- 
vate drug brands. 
e@ Theft Hazard—And a really major 
headache in drug supers will be theft. 
Grocers already have found that cigar- 
ettes and dairy items like cheese are 
stolen at a fast clip, and must be watched 
or (as in the case of cigarettes) placed on 
open display only in cartons. Imagine, 
muse the grocers, what a thief could do 
at an aspirin counter. 

l’o which must be added the fact that 
certam drug lines do not lend them- 
selves to mass displays. 

But that the drug people, despite such 
drawbacks, are poised for a flight into 
self-service of the big store type is a fore- 
gone conclusion. Headaches are antici- 
pated, of course, but the lure is now ir- 
resistible. 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


BOSTON (Income  Index—1]27.0: 
Month Ago—126.5; Year Ago—105.4) 
—The nondurable goods lines—woolens 
and worsteds, cotton textiles, and shoes 
—now are the No. | question mark in 
New England mcome prospects. 

During the last few months, with 
production stabilized at high levels, a 
sharp increase into the autumn had been 
generally expected (BW-—Mavy31'41 

32). However, gains from now on are 
likely to be somewhat restricted. For 


62,573 8,018,906 


one thing, consumers have been 
pating future needs and so natio) 
tail sales may not keep pace wit! 
recent rise. For another thing, ra 
terials mav be hard to get. Import 
of wool and leather may have to } 
duced because overseas shipping sp 
is tight 

On the other hand, increasing | 
industry activity is certain, Arm 
work is accelerating, and the metal 
machinery trades are apt to be 
affected by the scheduled cuts in m 
tor car, refrigerator, and similar output 
Construction contracts this vear have 
been almost double 1940, a sharper gain 
than in the nation, with awards for in 
dustrial building five times last year’s 

Farm receipts have begun to increase 
(BW—Jul.5'41,p32), but pasturage con 
dition continues poorer than a year ag 
and most crops are apt to be smaller. 
Dairy and poultry yields are down, too, 
contrary to the national trend. 


ST. LOUIS (Income Index—136.0; 
Month Ago—132.5; Year Ago—110.2)— 
Unlike past performance, this district’s 
income index is now rising faster than 
the nation’s (see chart on opposite 
page); it is likely to continue to do so. 

Cotton income in the southern half 
of the district may total fully $100,000,- 
000, or 65%, more then a year ago, and 
this alone should prove a major factor 
in boosting sales volume in farm areas. 
Not only are prices much higher, but 
the crop here is estimated as some 10% 
larger than 1940's. However, boll-weevil 
damage is a threat, and may cut down 
indicated gains. 

Arkansas is fast becoming one of the 
major aluminum areas of the nation. 
Bauxite mining (near Little Rock) is to 
be increased sharply, and large new 
alumina-producing and aluminum-reduc- 
tion plants are to be built. 

At Carbondale, Ill, a $40,000,000 
shell-loading plant, to employ 7,000, 


will be a boon to unemployed miners in 
that laggard southern Illinois bituminou 
coal area; nearby Marion and Murphys 
boro also will benefit. Morganfield, Ky., 
is slated for an Army cantonment, and 
several small plant expansions are under 
way in and around St. Louis. 

Incidentally, this city may be affected 
temporarily by curtailment of durabk 
consumer-goods production in coming 
months. But rising arms work will offset 
this in the long run. 


5 


195,902 10,187,405 


DALLAS (Income Index — 136.9; 
Month Ago—136.9; Year Ago—113.5)- 
The Aug. 1 crop report indicates that 
this district’s cotton pick will be 20% 
under last vear’s. Prices are higher, of 
course, and 1941 income will be up by 
some $40,000,000, or 25%. Percentage- 
wise, this is big, but it’s considerably 
under the $100,000,000 rise farmers had 
hoped for earlier (BW—May31'41,p42). 

As it is, farm receipts in the first half- 
veat have been 25% larger than a year 


7,733,748 


ago (as against a gain of but 10% in the 
nation), despite smaller government 
benefit payments. Livestock and dain 
receipts are up 30%. Steers, calves, and 
lambs are worth 1l¢ per pound more; 
dairy-product and hog quotations arc 
sharply higher, and feed supplies ar 
ample. Thus, prospects are bright in thc 
western parts of the district, even though 
defense projects there shave been con- 
fined primarily to Army camp awards 

On the other hand, the district can- 
not match the nation in industrial gains 
Factory payrolls have increased only halt 
as much, and construction contracts onl 
two-thirds as much as in the rest of the 
country. However, hiring of workers for 
armament plants is now beginning t 
accelerate. 

In coming months, income payments 
are not likely to outstrip the national 
average. Nevertheless, sales in somc 
the defense towns here are apt to 
among the nation’s best. 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S REGIONAL INCOME INDEXES 


A month-by-month account of the trend of purchasing power in the country's 12 Federal Reserve Districts 
(1935—37 =100, adjusted for seasonal) 


DISTRICT 1— BOSTON DISTRICT 2— NEW YORK DISTRICT 3— PHILADELPHIA 
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. and THE FIGURES: 


more; 
a District *July tJune July, 1940 District *July July, 1940 


sare United States 133.1 131.4 110.4 United States 133.1 110.4 
. — District 1!—Boston 127.0 126.8 105.4 District 7—Chicago 135.0 112.1 
en District 2—New York 124.3 121.8 106.9 District 8—St. Louis 136.0 110.2 
ds District 3—Philadelphia 126.3 127.1 105.7 District 9—Minneapolis 131.7 112.8 
can- District 4—Cleveland 138.2 135.9 til District 10—Kansas City 120.4 103.3 
Fnalt District 5—Richmond _—143.6 144.1 118.2 District | 1—Dallas 136.9 113.8 
onl District 6—Atlanta 143.2 139.5 116.4 District 12—San Francisco 142.5 114.5 


f the *Sub ‘ 
f ft ision. R ed. 
i ubject to revision tRevis © BUSINESS WEEK 


g to 


= Nine of Business Week’s twelve Regional Income Indexes _delphia and Richmond declined—the latter for the first 
onal gained last month. San Francisco’s 4.2-point rise led the _ time in 15 months. However, all areas are sharply ahead 
cof nation, with Atlanta and St. Louis following close behind. of July, 1940—the national average being up to 20.6%. 
die: New York, Kansas City, Cleveland, Minneapolis regis- San Francisco and Cleveland show the greatest year-to 
tered advances of more than two points each. Phila- year gains, 24.5% and 244% respectively. 
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SKILSAW ELECTRIC TOOLS 


MAKE AMERICA'S HANDS 


To finish jobs ahead 


of schedule ... finish with 


SKILSAW 
DISC SANDERS 


You'll beat production schedules and 
decrease labor costs with SKILSAW DISC 
SANDERS in your plant to do all surfac- 
ing. These husky, versatile tools speed up 
countless jobs in every industry ... from 
coarsest grinding to finest polishing. They 
grind down rough spots on welds and cast- 
ings, sand surfaces smooth, clean metals, 
file, polish and buff. On every job they im- 
prove quality, save time and save money 
.. because they are more powerful, more de- 
pendable...and they operate at lower cost! 


SKILSAW DISC SANDERS work 
equally well on flat or curved surfaces of 
wood, metal, stone, tile, and composi- 
tions. They drive numerous accessories like 
arinding wheels, wire brushes, sanding 
dises, rubbing pads and polishing bonnets 
...» for savings on all surfacing jobs. Your 
distributor will gladly demonstrate SKIL- 
SAW DISC SANDERS in your own plant. 


SHILSAW DRILLS 
9 Models 22 Models 


ALSO BLOWERS + HAND AND BENCH GRINDERS + FLOOR SANDERS 


DISC SANDERS BELT SANDERS 
5 Models 4 Models 


Built by SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 
Sold by leading distributors of hardware and industrial supplies 
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Radio Holds Gains 


Despite ASCAP row, high 
listening level was maintained, 
C.A.B. survey shows. Trends in 
program are little changed. 

Since the radio networks and the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 


thors, and Publishers came to a parting 
of the ways on Jan. 1 over money mat- 


ters, the prime question in the broad- 


casting industry has been: What effect 
will the lack of ASCAP music have on 


| the listening audience? Does the aver- 
| age set-owner know the difference be- 


tween a rhumba and a rondo, or will 
a major change in broadcasting’s fore- 
most commodity—music—leave him un- 
affected? 

Partially, that question is answered 
this week in the Cooperative Analysis of 


Broadcasting’s annual report covering 


the network commercial program season 


| from October, 1940 to April, 1941. And 


the answer is a_tentative—but pretty 
clear—demonstration that the remark- 
ably high level of listening that was re- 
ported in 1939-40 has occurred again in 
1940-41. 


@ Technique Revised—Putting the whole 


| question on such an airtight statistical 


base that all quibbling would fall by the 
wayside is impossible because the C.A.B. 
revised and improved its telephone- 
interview technique recently, thus vitiat- 
ing comparisons with figures gathered in 
prior years. But, says the C.A.B., “It 
does seem evident to the practiced eve 
of those who compile this data that the 
1940-41 season ranked favorably with 
its predecessor in terms of audiences 
and, indirectly, program quality.” 

That still allows pro-ASCAP pleaders 


the contention that the music 
tainly didn’t increase the tota! ay, 
ence, and unduly hampered 
trend. But the radio industry 
happy to get away as nicely as 
and let it go at that. 

@ Few Major Changes—l or the : 
C.A.B. (a non-profit research o1 
tion whose governing committe 
pointed by the Association of Nat 
Advertisers and the American 
tion of Advertising Agencies) not 
few major program changes occu 
the past winter season. ‘Trends 
iently operative in past vears can 
full head, but no new trends cle 
serted themselves. 

For one thing, evening variet pro- 

grams—the big expensive commerc 
productions generally built around 
name star of the Cantor-Benny-Alle 
caliber—again decreased in numbers, a 
though their average populanty 
mained higher than for any other ty 
of program. Obviously the comparatiy: 
expense of these offerings, coupled wit 
the lack of a sufficient reservoir of nanx 
stars, is lowering the once avid spony 
interest in shows of this type. Fxpen 
is also whittling down the size of th 
programs. ‘Three years ago, 11] variet 
programs were 60-minute shows. Nov 
only four run that long. 
e Dramatic and Quiz Programs—} or a1 
other thing, dramatic programs and a 
dience-participation programs (quizzes, 
contests, etc.) are making huge gain: 
numerically. Inherent lure in these clas 
sifications is their clastic cost, plus th 
ability to direct their appeal to specifi 
income groups. 

News programs and commentators, as 
expected, continued to hold their pop- 
ularity (both with sponsors and audi- 
ences) due to the war. And in the dayv- 
time, the serial dramas—variouslv dubbed 
“soap operas” and “‘sob serials” in the 


1940-41 

. Jack Benny (Jell-O) 39.9 
. Edgar Bergen (Chase & Sanbom 
. Fibber McGee & Molly (Johnson 
Lux Radio Theatre 32.3 
. Bob Hope (Pepsodent) 29.6 
. Aldrich Family (Gen. Foods) 28.2 
Kate Smith (Gen. Foods) 25.8 
. Major Bowes (Chrysler) 25.5 
. One Man’s Family (Stan. Brands) 22.5 
. Fitch Bandwagon 22.3 
. Kay Kyser (Lucky Strike) 22.0 

Maxwell House 21.7 
. Bing Crosby (Kraft) 20.9 

Fred Allen (Texaco) 20.8 
. Walter Winchell (Jergens) 20.5 


SAMI wne 


indicated in parentheses. 


How Radio Programs Rank in Popularity 
(Based on averages for October through April”) 


* Figures indicate the percentage of set-owners in 33 major cities who reported hearing 
the program when interviewed via telephone. Comparable ratings not available for 1939-4 
due to a change in statistical base. The 1940-41 compilation is based on an aggregate ot 
405,000 completed interviews. Where not apparent im the program title, sponsor's name 
Ratings copyright by the Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting 


1939-40 


1. Edgar Bergen-Charlie McCarthy 
2. Jack Benny 

3. Lux Radio ‘Theatre 

4. Fibber McGee & Molly 

5. Bing Crosby 

6. Major Bowes 

7. Bob Hope 

Kay Kyser 

One Man’s Family 

Kate Smith 

Pot o’ Gold (Tums) 

Fitch Bandwagon 

Fred Allen (Bristol-Mvers) 
Maxwell House 


First Nighter (Campana) 
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tradc—continued their overwhelming 
domination of the Monday-through- 
Friday schedule, filling around 80% of 
the sponsored space. 

\Vith respect to the 15 most popular 
programs (see table, page 40), the leaders 
of the prior season again continued a 
tight hold on the 1940-4] stretch. But 
the two newcomers to the roster—“Al- 
drich Family” and “Walter Winchell’ 
serve to point up the increased trend 
toward drama and news comment. 

Other pertinent facts and figures that 

have been assembled by the C.A.B. 
include: 
e Special Events: Candidate Roosevelt 
clearly out-rated Candidate Willkie in 
radio popularity during the presidential 
race, although the C.A.B. did not gather 
data on all the political fireworks. Roose- 
velt’s best campaign rating was 35.7, 
Willkie’s 30.6, Later, in his speech at 
the Press Correspondent’s dinner this 
spring, President Roosevelt rang up a 
resounding 47.0 to beat his campaign 
oratory. 

The World Series broadcasts aver- 
aged 25.2, and the football season 30.1. 
Most-listened-to fight was the Louis vs. 
McCoy affair, which rated 22.1. 

e News: More Pacific Coast families 
listened to one or more news programs 
than families in any other geographical 
region (a phenomenon also strongly 
noted in prior radio seasons). Eastern 
families were second; Southern third; 
and the isolationist Midwest a poor 
fourth. Furthermore, depending on 
time of day, the families listening to 
news gobbled up anywhere from 1.1 to 
1.7 of such programs (meaning that 
news-listeners take their daily news in 
multiple doses). 

e Income vs. Listening: Audience tastes 
differ somewhat depending on wealth or 
poverty. But by and large, network com- 
mercial radio continues to be a middle- 
class magnet, getting more listeners 
there percentagewise than in any other 
income group (whether by design or ac- 
cident). The three programs with the 
most marked upper-income tinge were 
“Information Please” (stump-the-experts 
quiz), “Cities Service Concert’ (clas- 
sical and semi-classical music), and 
“Ford Sunday Evening Hour’ (ditto). 
Greatest appeal to the lowest-income 
brackets was shown by “How Did You 
Meet” (personal affairs drama), ‘““Good- 
will Hour” (personal affairs discussion), 
and “Glenn Miller” (dance music). 

Meantime network radio’s attraction 
for the makers of foods, drugs, and other 


quick-turnover staples was again indi- | 


rectly obvious in the figures. Of the 15 
highest-rating evening programs, the 
food and drug sponsors accounted for 
75%. And in the daytime, it was solidly 
an honor roll of soaps and cereals. Proc- 
ter & Gamble programs alone took the 
first six places hand-running, and of the 
12 top daytime programs won eight 
places all told. 
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Smooths Hide 
For Giant Tanks... 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Pressure—1,200 tons—self-contained 
Anti-friction type loading table 
Progressive and sensitive pressure follow-up 
Instantly controllable pressures 
Controllable speeds 
Specially guided for eccentric loading 
Protected against overloading and overheating 
Centralized tubrication 


Used for straightening armor plate, this  1,200-ton 
Birdsboro Hydraulic Press handles various sizes of work 
“on the same run”. And for greater ease of operation, 


the narrow moving platen gives full access to the work. 


Again, Birdsboro has provided America’s defense indus- 
tries with the hydraulic press to meet today’s exacting 


needs and to solve tomorrow's new production problems. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
Plants at Birdsboro and Reading, Pa. 


BIRDSBORO 


BUILDERS OF . Hydraulic Presses . Mill Equipment . Rolls . Special Machinery . Crushing Machinery 
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End of the Seals 


Good Housekeeping stops 
issuing “tested and approved” 
and “recommended” devices, 
but will continue its guaranty. 


A famous institution folded quietly 
last week. In a general letter to adver- 
tisers and the press, Warren C. Agry, 
publisher of Good Housekeeping, an- 
nounced that the magazine would cease 
to issue the seals of approval which have 
long been familiar, to consumers and in- 
dustry alike, on the labels:and in the ad- 
vertising and promotion of many nation- 
ally-known goods. Mr. Agry’s reason for 
this action: The defense program has 
dictated so many changes and substitu- 
tions in the manufacture of consumer 
goods that Good Housekceping’s labora- 
tories are no longer equal to the testing 
job which backs up the seals. 

@ Seals Withdrawn—Both the ‘“‘tested 
and approved” seal of the Good House- 
keeping Institute (used on mechanical 
appliances, household utensils, soaps, 
cleaners, etc.) and the “recommended” 
seal of the Good Housekeeping Bureau 
(foods, drugs, and cosmetics) will be en- 
tirely withdrawn. ‘The magazine will 
continue to issue its guaranty seal (see 


cut), with some slight changes in ap- 


pearance, but none in scope or wording. 


gut OR 4 REFUND rR 


oe 


$” Guaranteed by > 
‘Good Housekeeping 


No IF DEFECTIVE OR we 
“4S Apvenristo TEES 


Good Housekeeping has permitted ad- 
vertisers and nonadvertisers alike to use 
the approved and recommended seals. 
At present, some 7,000 products are al- 
lowed to carry one or the other of these, 
and the magazine poimts with pride to 
the fact that 70% of its testing effort 
has been expended on the products of 
nonadvertisers 
© Restrict Use of Guaranty—Use of the 
guaranty, however, has been restricted 
to Good Housekeeping advertisers, and 
this will still be the case. ‘The seal will 
continue to read, “Replacement or re 
fund of money guaranteed by Good 
Housekeeping if defective or if not as 
advertised therein.” This means that, 
from now on, only products advertised 
in Good Housekeeping will have access 
to its mark of approval. 

In the past, the guaranty seal has been 
employed chiefly by advertisers whose 
products or services lay outside the scope 
of Good Housekeeping’s testing labora- 
tories. Mr. Agry now suggests that Good 
Housekeeping advertisers who have been 
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GIMBEL STRIKE 


Striking employees of Gimbel’s New 
York store, listen to local leader Wil- 
liam Michelson charge the company 
with “making a direct attack on the 
principles of collective bargaining” in 
the dispute over wages and hours 
which has brought mass picketing to 
an uptown New York department 


store for the first time. But the parent 
union involved, C.I.0.’s United R« 
tail and Wholesale Employees, unde: 
the presidency of Samuel Wolchok 

who has the reputation of being a 
labor moderate—implied dissatisfac 
tion with Michelson’s direct-actionist 
tactics when this week it blocked him 
out of negotiations by appointing a 
committee to take over the parleying 


using the approved and recommended 
seals replace them with the guaranty. 
Good Housekeeping will continue to 
allow use of the guaranty in advertising 
and promotion outside its own pages. 
@ Follows FTC Order—Advertisers will 
be allowed to use the approved and rec- 
ommended seals until their seal agree- 
ments with Good Housekeeping run out. 
These agreements customarily are writ- 
ten for a year. 

The withdrawal of the seals at this time 
arouses particular interest, since it comes 
on the heels of the celebrated, long- 
drawn-out Federal ‘Trade Commission 
case involving them (BW—May31'4l, 
p28). While FTC made it clear that 
Good Housekeeping would have to limit 
the use of the seals—or be held fully 
liable for their implied guaranties—it did 
not, as some representatives of the pub- 
lishing and advertising business had ex- 
pected, demand that they be entirely 
discontinued. Only a couple of months 
ago, Good Housekeeping revamped the 
seals in accordance with the FTC order. 

Good Housekeeping announces that 
its testing laboratories will continue to 
function. However, Mr. Agry’s letter 
does not say whether or not the maga- 
zine now has any plans for reviving the 
seals after the defense crisis is over. 


NEW TEXTILE CONTROLS 


Because of the upsurge in rayon gray 
goods prices (BW —Aug.23’41 ,p22), de 
spite voluntary agreements against such 
spiraling, the Office of Price Administra 
tion and Civilian Supply end of last 
week set a ceiling on such goods. It 
knocks prices down about 10% from 
their inflated levels and goes into effect 
immediately. 

Simultaneously OPACS told rayon 
yarn producers who have been setting 
aside 7% of their production for use by 
the yarn-starved hosiery industry—that 
they could release 95% of earmarked 
acetate yarns to industries outside the 
hosiery field. Experience has shown that 
the hosiery people want viscose and 
cuprammonium yarns, not acetate 
Hence the latter’s release. 

A third OPACS textile order, issued 
along with the others, extends cotton 
price ceilings, already in effect on some 
gray goods lines (BW —Jul.26’41,p21), 
to fine goods including combed lawns, 
dimities, voile, and certain grades of 
broadcloth. 

The next on the cotton price-ceiling 
list, promised OPACS, would be carded 
yarns. Combed yarns were price-con- 
trolled several months ago. 
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Transit Truce 


Detroit accord which gives 
exclusive rights to union win- 
ning election may be signal for 
Quill in New York. 


After a complete bus and _ street-car 

ticup lasting four days, Detroiters re- 
sumed their normal transit habits last 
Sunday. The labor dispute which 
stopped service on the city’s municipally 
owned transportation system was, at 
bottom, a jurisdictional dispute between 
A.F.L.’s Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees and C.1.O.’s State, 
County and Municipal Workers over 
which organization would bargain for 
5,500 city employees. 
e Over Bulletin Boards—Vhe A.I.L. 
union, which has had a contract with 
the citv since 1922, struck when the 
city permitted the C.I.O. to use bul- 
letin boards in car barns and garages, 
A.F.L. claimed that according — the 
C.L.O. such privileges was tantamount 
to recognition. Rather than attempt to 
run the service with C.1.O. members 
and perhaps precipitate violence, Mayor 
Jeffries of Detroit decreed that nothing 
would move until the dispute was set- 
tled. 

he settlement formula, accepted re- 
luctantly by both labor groups because 
the question of who should vote was 
decided without completely satisfying 
either, provided for a collective bar- 
gaining clection to be conducted by the 
City Election Commission. AFL. 
C.1.0O., and the city agreed that the 
winner would get exclusive bargaining 
rights, sole right to bulletin boards, and 
a check-off arrangement for the pay- 
ment of union dues. The ballot went 
A.F.L. by a score of 3,074 to 1,925 for 
the C.L.O. 

@ New York Angle—Although the strike 
earned national publicity because of the 
inconvenience it imposed on thousands 
of Motor City workers employed in key 
defense plants, the attention it got in 
New York transcended its importance 
as labor news. The reason for New 
York’s unparalleled interest in the dis- 
pute was that Gotham itself has only 
been lately relieved of a real strike threat 
to the city-owned subways (BW—Jul. 

a alg 

‘hen Detroit grants exclusive bar- 
gaining rights to the election victor, it 
may be the signal for ebullient Michael 
Quill, New York transport labor boss, 
to resume his pressure campaign in an 
effort to get Mayor La Guardia to give 
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the ‘Transport Workers Union a similar 
arrangement. La Guardia turned the 
proposal down last July because, he said, 
it was illegal. 


I.L.G.W.U. ASKS RAISE 


New York’s frenzied dress industry 
with its 85,000 employees is currently 
enjoying a business boom as increased 
purchasing power pushes up consumer- 
goods sales. But to employers it isn’t 
all an unmitigated blessing. The Inter 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, which a few months ago got the 
industry to accept an expensive promo 
tion campaign with the promise that 
wage increases would be waived (BW 
Dec.21'40,p26), has spent the last fort 
night in trying to convince employers 
that substantial pay boosts are not wage 
increases because the cost of living is up 
and business flourishing. 

This amazing argument at midweek 
seemed acceptable to most of the in 
dustry. Except for contract shop owners 
whose opposition was not considered se- 
rious, it looked as though fatter pay en- 
velopes would materialize. Dress workers 
who work on piece rates will be getting 
10% to 15% more and those paid by 
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Here is a comprehensive, 
practices, 


the principles, 
complicated 
supervising, 
moting, 


| ment of the individual to the work he 
| Qualified to do. You'll find much t 
| sonnel, in this complete manual, 
methods in use by 
more than 1,750,000 workers 


cooperation, 
and productiveness 


relationships of management, 
Filled with helps to apply every day in hiring, 
directing, 
and discharging employees 
newer psychological tests and what to do under social 
legislation are covered, 
ology of routine personnel administration 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


| HIS book takes up in a thorough, scientific 

manner the actual problems of the adjust- 
is best 
repay you 
in increased cooperation and efficiency of per 
backed ap by 
231 companies employing 


lag” in your plant. GLOBE HYDRAULIC 
LIFTING PLATFORMS will help you " move goods between 
floor levels, ‘Ao load cars oF trucks & 
up machine- a ‘reduce manual effort, crease production, 
prevent damage. WRITE for illustrated bulletins showing typical 
Globe Lift installations in leading plants, warehouses, stores, etc 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


1003 E. Mermaid Lane E. Court at First Ave 
Philadelphia, Pa Des Moines, lowa 


GLOBE 


LIFTS zzd ELEVATORS 


speed 


How to select and 
handle employees 


—to secure the utmost in 


efficiency 


authoritative, and practical 
and instruments in the ij 
work 
testing 
transferring promot 
Such matters as t 


disciplining, 


as well as all the best acceptes 


JUST OUT—3rd ree 


By W. D. Scott, resident, Sex 
sultants in Industrial Personnel, R. 
Vice President, Scott Co., 8. B. Mathewson 
Formerly Nationa! Labor Relations Bo an 
W. R. Soriegel, Formerly General 4d ' 
tendent, U. 8. Rubber Co., Detroit. 589 pages 
illustrated, $4.00 


‘ b 
Giothier 


Look up: 
—how to use an effective 
scale 
—how to conduct mental alertness 
tests, and special ability tests 
—how to develop the right incen- 
tive 
—how to use instruments in salary 
control ete., etc. 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
SEND THIS COUPON 


rating 


SSSR SSSSSSSSSSSSESSSEHSEESESHSEHEHHEH HEHEHE HEHE 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 

Send me Scott, Clothier, Mathewson and Spriegel's lersonne 
Management, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10) da 

I will send $4.00, plus few cents postage, or return book post 
paid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance 

Name 

Address . 

City and State 

Position 


Company BW -8-30-41 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. ‘ane ¢ Janada only.) 
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WHAT THE LABOR BALANCE SHEET SHOWS 


Figures behind the Man-Power Problem 


For the second successive quarter, 
the sharp rise in the cost of living 
overshadows all else in the Business 
Week picture of labor statistics. In 
July, living costs were up 4.3% over 
last quarter's average (BW—May24, 
'41,p52). The precipitate jump is 
already stimulating labor demands for 
higher pay—and there are more 
strikes. This cause-and-effect _ rela- 
tionship (cost of living and hourly 
wages and vice versa) may launch a 
bad spiral. 

@ The Worker's Buying Power— 
Average hourly carnings show no 
signs of leveling off. The main push 
behind the figures is provided by the 
movement launched last April when 
National Steel gave its employees a 
10¢-an-hour pay boost and set the 
standard for union demands in the 
mass-production industries (BW — 
Apr.12’41,p16). What started then 
is still not fully registered in the sta- 
tistics. And when that movement 
has run its course, the wage average 
will continue to mount in response 
to labor demands for pay to meet in- 
creased living costs. Defense demands 
keep expanding the work week. 

@ The Strike Picture—I‘he towering 
peak of man-days idle left behind in 
April marks the end of the coal and 
Ford strikes. Latest available figure, 
recording 1,375,000 man-days idle 
for June, looks good by comparison, 
but big summer strikes since then 
will turn the line up again. Strikes in 
progress tell that story: there are still 
enough going on to suggest that labor 
isn't stopping to catch its breath. 

@ The Labor Market—lhe employ- 
ment curve broke upward last quar- 
ter from its first-quarter plateau, its 
rise of 7.78% for the three-month 
period correlated with a 6.08% in 
crease in the Business Week Index of 
Business Activity. Absence of sum- 
mer production doldrums which were 
blocked out by defense business 
promises to send the seasonally ad- 
justed employment curve up to a 
record high when next quarter's fig- 
ures are in. A drop in the quit-rate 
average, which shows the number 
of workers leaving jobs and which 
usually makes a rough parallel with 
employment and the expansion or 
construction of job opportunities, 
is held to be a short-run aberration 
without any real significance. Its re- 
versal of form may be explained by 
feelings of insecurity caused by the 
prospect of cutting production in im- 
portant consumer-good industries. 


Wages, Cents per Hour 


Millions of Man-Days 


Number of Strikes 


Employment, 1923-25 = 100 


Hours per Week 
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REPLACEMENT 


Thomas B. McCabe, president of the 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., last 
week was appointed OPM’s Deputy 
Director of the Division of Priorities 
in charge of operations—under the 
Director of Priorities, E. R. Stettinius. 
Mr. McCabe, who served in the In- 
dustrial Materials Division of the Na 
tional Defense Advisory Commission 
last year, replaces James L. O'Neill, 
who is returning to his job as operat 
ing vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. 


the week will have their pay upped $2 
to $4. 

¢Hochman’s Vacation—Symptomatic 
of the kind of collective bargaining 
which goes on in the 7th Avenue Never 
Never Land is the fact that Julius 
Hochman, union chief who negotiated 
the promotion scheme, took his vaca- 
tion when the question of wage in 
creases came up. Charles Zimmerman 
took over for the union. Because he was 
not in the meetings when the union got 
its promotion scheme he spurned 
charges that the union had pledged 
itself not to ask for raises. “I didn’t 
promise anything,” Zimmerman. said. 
When the employers finally got to 
Hochman and reminded him that he 
agreed to hold wages stable he said, 
“Sure, I said no wage increases, but Ty 
didn’t say strictly no wage increases.” 
It was enough to convince the em- 
ployers they had been outbargained. 


WHITE-COLLAR MILESTONE 


Che first milestone in what observers 
predict is going to be a full-blown C.1.O. 
campaign to enroll white-collar workers 
in the mass-production industries was 
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Discovery is our business 


con » eine better organic oil 


products and processes for industry 


Ar LEAST one of D.P.I’s discoveries might 
mean a better product or process for you, if 
your business is foods, pharmaceuticals or 
oil processing. Want to gamble a minute’s 
time to find out? 

First off, let’s look at vitamins—today so 
eminently in the national, nutritional spot- 
light. D.P.I. produces the only Vitamin A 
concentrate of its kind: Distilled Vitamin A in 
the Natural Ester Form. A concentrate so 
bland, so stable, so uniform it actually defies 
comparison with any other known form of 
Vitamin A. It is the only concentrate avail- 
able in which the natural vitamin preserva- 
tives, the anti-oxidants, are retained in their 
natural effectiveness. Result: Distilled Vita- 
min A Esters* can give you many advan- 
tages not available from other Vitamin A 
oils or concentrates. Assured potency, for 
example, over long periods of time .. . at 
lower cost, often, because Distilled Vitamin 
A Esters are so stable you need not add large 
overdoses to your product to guarantee a 
specific Vitamin A content. 

The method that yields these remarkable 
concentrates—high-vacuum  distillation— 
might serve you handsomely, too. D.P.I’s 
progress in the relatively new field of high- 
vacuum technology now enables us to offer 
a line of high-vacuum diffusion and frac- 
tionating pumps, special vacuum pumping 
fluids and greases, vacuum gauges and con- 
trol instruments unique in their field. Com- 
mercial laboratories everywhere are finding 
D.P.I’s special skills and D.P.I. apparatus 


invaluable for a wide variety of research 
and manufacturing uses. Perhaps some ap- 
plication of these tools can help solve a 
problem of yours. 

Yes, discovery is our business. Discovery 
of new tools, new means, new products in 
the field of high-vacuum technology. This 
mode of oil distillation is still so new its pos- 
sibilities are as yet barely tapped. So if a 
product or process of yours could conceiv- 
ably benefit from an application of these 
versatile products or skills, by all means get 
in touch with D.P.I. Our Service Labora- 
tory has had wide experience with vitamin 
and vacuum problems in the food, pharma- 
ceutical and oil processing fields —perhaps 
can help you too. Your inquiry is invited. 


Send For This Helpful Brochure! 
LiteratureonD.P.I.prod-  — 
ucts, processes is yours for 
the asking. If interested 
in Vitamin A and its uses, 
send for a gratis copy of 
“The Story of Vitamin A 
Esters.” Not the usual 
promotion piece, but a 
thorough description in = 
non-technical terms of our unique Vitamin 
A concentrates. Fully illustrated. Also avail- 
able: reprint of a Fortune folder detailing 
D.P.I. research; and reprints of technical 
articles by D.P.I. staff scientists. 

LEARN TO RELY ON D. P. 1. FOR THE BEST 
IN OIL-SOLUBLE VITAMINS 


*Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and over 50 process patents. 
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E Above, Kidde’s drafting and engineering ofices. 
mployee verdict on paint work: “Swell !’ low, 
putting out airport ground fire with Kidde gas- 
extinguisher, 


’ 
AT G.H.Q. FOR CO, 
r wr @ 
PAINT DOES 
ri’ 
ITS BIT 
XW 

Springing up all over the outskirts of 
Bloomfield, N. J., are new plants de- 
voted to precision manufacture of steel bot- 


tles for oxygen and carbon dioxide—with- 
out which modern wars can’t be fought. 


Oxygen bottles permit high-altitude flying, 
while carbon dioxide bottles put out war- 
plane, tank and torpedo-boat fires. 

Nerve-center of this network of gas equip- 
ment plants is the Bloomfield administration 
building of Walter Kidde & Company—No. 
1 U. S. maker of these high-pressure bottles. 
And to this building Sherwin-Williams 
color experts were recently called to see if 
paint colors could make life smoother for 
hard-working Kidde engineers and office- 
folks. It did, and here’s how: 

Ceilings : S-W Save-Lite White for better 
light distribution. (Constant night-work 
under spotty, glaring lights causes fatigue, 
cuts output). 

Walls: S-W Flat in a fresh, crisp, light 
green. (Staring at drab walls tires workers 
mentally, dulls their spirit). 

Dadoes: S-W Enamel in a soft neutral 
gray. Dado stripe of brilliant S-W red. 
(Green, gray and red are fine colors for 
that Let's Go feeling). 

Perhaps your offices and plant 
could be made more efficient with 
color. To discuss it with a trained 
paint and color man, write Sher- 
win-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and all principal cities. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 
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reached this week when the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee announced 
the signing of an agreement with U. S. 
Steel’s subsidiary, National Tube. The 
new contract covers approximately 1,700 
office workers in the company’s McKees- 
port, Ellwood City, and Lorraine plants. 

The agreement (1) raises wages $17 a 


month for all salaried employees 
earn less than $4,000 a year; (2) pri 
a one-week vacation with pay for < 
ployees of six months’ service and 
weeks for those in the company’s 
ploy for more than one year; an 


over 40 a week. 


This ts to contify that 
TOME A. DOB, 687453, Pvt. let Class, Spec. 4th Class, Co B, 216th Inf, 
United States from January 1, 1942 


Ge December 31, 194) 


Mililary Record 


Awarded Soldier's Medel, S, 0, 184, W. De, 
August 10, 1941. 

Army Specialty: lst Cook. 

Character: Excellent, 

Trensferred to Enlisted (or other) Reserve, 
December 31, 1941. 


i Gade. 


Piqnatere of Recipient 


Quon at Fort Benning, Georgia 
December 31, 1941 


Sugcttee: » Commenting Otiee 


\> 
pays time-and-a-half for all hours wo:keq 


® A. Roe, Col 226th Infantry 


| JOB INSURANCE 


Next month the first of the Army’s 
discharged selectees and National 
Guardsmen, who will total 200,000 
demobilized by Jan. 1, will be looking 
for their old jobs back. They will all 
be given special certificates of service 
which are intended to serve as “job 
insurance” papers. Under the terms 
of the Selective Service Act, each 
soldier is entitled to his old job when 
he applies to his employer—or, if the 
old post is not open, he must be 


given one of equal pay, seniority, and 
status, “unless the employer’s circum 
stances have so changed as to make it 
impossible or unreasonable to do so.” 
The certificates of service are, how- 
ever, only one aspect of a full-dress 
program to get jobs for returning 
soldiers. There is now being set up, 
in each state, a re-employment com- 
mittee to work under the state selec- 
tive service director. Its function will 
be to get in touch with each employcr 
before the soldier’s return to stream- 
line the machinery of his rehiring. 
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FINANCE 
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Dividend Squeeze 


SEC shows its power to 
enforce utility orders in National 
Power & Light case by blocking 
payments by subsidiary. 


When the Securities and Exchange 
Commission ordered dissolution of Na- 
tional Power & Light Co., it sounded 
pretty tough. Actually, however, it 
wasn t tough at all, because the com- 
pany and the commission have been dis- 
cussing ways and means of carrying out 
such a dissolution for several months. 
Real significance, as utility men look at 
it, is the light thrown on SEC proce- 
dural plans for enforcing corporate sim- 
plification on holding company setups, 

National P. & L. is one of the big 

intermediate holding companies which, 
in the eyes of the commissioners, clutter 
up the Electric Bond & Share system 
American Power & Light and Electric 
Power & Light are the other two, al- 
though American Gas & Electric might 
also be included). It has some 14 sub- 
sidiaries in half a dozen states. 
e Debt Cut Down—In recent months 
the company has bought in about $1 3,- 
(00,000 of its debentures, cutting its 
total debt to around $4,500,000, which 
obviously is a long stride in preparing 
to dissolve. Moreover, last June a plan 
was worked out whereby holders of 
National P. & L. preferred ($6 dividend 
series) would be given a chance to ex- 
change for common shares in Houston 
Lighting & Power, one of National's 
important subsidiaries. . 

But along about that time the SEC 
yelled, ““Whoa! Not so fast.” ‘The com- 
mission contended that nothing further 
should be done about winding up the 
company’s affairs until a formal order for 
dissolution under Section 1] B-2 of the 
Public Utility Act of 1935 had been is- 
sued. Hence the order entered Saturday. 

Meanwhile, the commission issued 
an order which is of a type that will 
become very familiar to holding com- 
panies that are reluctant to simplify 
their structures. ‘This order required 
Pennsylvania Power & Light, another 
important subsidiary of National, to 
show cause why the SEC should not 
immediately ban the declaration of 
further dividends on the Pennsylvania 
company’s common. This is backed up 
by an SEC charge that there is a writeup 
of values totaling about $23,000,000 in 
Pennsylvania Power & Light’s accounts. 

The effect of a proceeding such as 
this one against the Pennsylvania com- 
pany is plain to see. If a subsidiary isn’t 
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permitted to pay dividends, then its 
parent company suffers a reduction of 
income, and the parent can’t pass on as 
much to the grandfather company. 
Vhus the SEC says, in the case of | 
National Power & Light and Electric 
Bond & Share, that there must be a 
dissolution in order to distribute voting 
power more equitably. National could 
argue, Of course, that the voting in 
equity doesn't exist, but it’s in a bad 
position to talk back when SEC is shut- | 
ting off subsidiaries’ dividends. 


100% NICHOLS TO QUIT 


Banking’s most loquacious anti-New 
Dealer, John M. (“100%”) Nichols, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Englewood (Chicago), announced last 
week that he would retire from banking 
for the “duration of the Roosevelt-con- 
cocted emergency.”” He wants to con- 
tinue to hold his 52 


52-year-old national 
bankmg charter. ‘That's where the rub 
comes in. For Nichols is persona non 
grata to the banking authorities. ‘lhe 
Comptroller of the Currency has power 
to name a receiver for, and take the 
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charter from, any inactive national bank 
Shortly after President Roosevelt's 
first-term election, Nichols acquired his 
nickname by making his bank 100° 
liquid by investing solely in $2,800,000 
of U.S. ‘Treasury 33% gold bonds, kept 
about 50% of deposits in cash, anc 
refused to make new loans or accept 
deposits. ‘Throughout, he has en 
couraged depositors to withdraw thei 
deposits. Accordingly, deposits have 
shrunk from $7,000,000 to $39,000 


PREVIEW PERFORMANCE 
The Chrysler Corp. this week held a. 


press review of its current activities, 
toured visitors for 12 hours through 
everything from the tank arsenal— 
where tanks are coming off three as- 
sembly lines at the rate of five a day 
(only seven months after the start of 
construction )—to the assembly lines 
of the new 1942 car models. In 
between, visitors saw the plant for 
the fabrication of Martin medium 


bomber fuselages; the Bofors gun 
plant, still being tooled up; a new forg 
ing shop for aluminum aircraft parts; 
truck manufacture (Chrysler has de 
livered 55,000 trucks to the Army 

Chrysler disclosed that experimen 
tal cargo-ship propulsion machinery 
would soon be delivered, that experi 
mental work on a 2,000-hp. aircraft 
motor and a new 500-hp. liquid 
cooled tank motor was far advanced, 
that the company’s defense contracts 
now exceeded $400,000,000. 
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Not how 
much, but 
how well 


**Not how much, but how 
well’ is the maxim under 
which this agency works. It 
means that we are concerned 
more with quality than 
quantity. 

Such a policy will probably 
prevent us from ever becom- 
ing the largest agency. 

But it will help us in trying 
to be the best. 


Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34tb ST., NEW YORK 
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YOU OFT Ta C000 THENOS AIRS FROM CHEYHLER COBPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable September 13, 1941, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 25, 1941. 


8. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman. Finance Committee 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Radios * Radio-Phonographs 
Auto Radios + Tubes + Refrigerators 
Air Conditioners + Batteries 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share, payable 
on Sept. 12th, 1941, to stockholders 
of record on Aug. 26th, 1941. This 
is the third dividend of twenty-five 
cents ($.25) declared this year. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
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Mildly Optimistic 
The markets looked better this week. 
Prices of most stocks advanced as the 
| British and Russians took over Iranian 
| oil fields, and as the United States 
Senate Finance Committee decided to 
broaden the base on personal income 
taxation rather than to make excess- 
| profits levies more drastic. Selective buy- 
| ing of stocks was apparent. 
Encouraging sign to market techni- 
| cians has been the increased volume on 
| those days when prices rose—and simi- 
| larly, a declining volume with lower 
| prices. The last million-share day was 
_more than a month ago so the im- 
| portance attached to Be figures is 
doubtful. As the averages stand, chart- 
ists explain, we are still in a bear mar- 


| ket and just half-way between the 1941 


post-Greece-invasion lows and the 1940 
post-election highs. They add that only 
a penetration of one or the other of 
these resistance points will indicate an 
end of indecisive market action. 
Government bonds managed to hold 
their own, but appeared a bit fidgety. 
Increased discussion was heard in bank- 
ing circles about the possibility of in- 
creased reserve requirements. Such a 


| step by the Federal Reserve Board would 


mean that many banks would be forced 
to liquidate some of their Treasury hold- 
ings in order to comply. 

Banks reported a rush to buy the new 


Treasury tax anticipation notes before 


the month-end in order to get credit for 
the full monthly interest. These notes 
yield annual interest of 1.92% when 
applied on the payment of taxes during 
the next two years—and that’s better 
than the return on most short-term 
Treasury securities. Sales for the month 
probably came to about three-quarters 
of a billion. 

Wheat and cotton featured trading 
in the commodities markets. President 
Roosevelt’s veto of the bill to freeze 
loan stocks (see page 50) had been ex- 
pected. Traders expected that, never- 
theless, there would be no dumping on 
the market of these impounded hold- 
ings. Wheat futures approached or ex- 
ceeded their previous highs for the con- 
tract. Cotton leaped spectacularly as the 
worst southern boll weevil infestation 
in over 10 years was reported. Offerings 
were light as owners sat back and saw 
the price go up from $1 to $2.15 a 
bale Tuesday and again Wednesday. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 


50 Industrial ....101.5 100.3 103.3 97.9 
20 Railroad ..... 30.3 30.0 30.7 26.9 
20 Utility 45.0 45.0 46.6 60.6 
Bonds 
20 Industrial .... 91.0 90.8 91.2 86.9 
20 Railroad ..... 65.5 65.5 67.1 $7.2 
SO Tense iS 101.1 100.9 100.3 
U. S. Government.111.5 111.2 112.1 107.6 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for go’- 


ernment bonds which are from the Federal Re 
serve Bank of New York. 
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COMMODITIES 


15¢ Aluminum 
Down 25% since 1939, 


price of the metal nets big sav- 
ing on defense—and provides 
postwar threat to other metals. 


National defense is the recipient of a 
substantial bonus as the result of a cut 
in the price of aluminum from 17¢ to 
|5¢ a pound, just announced by the 
Aluminum Co. of America. Once this 
country’s aluminum production attains 
the predicted 1,500,000,000 to 2,000,- 
000,000 Ib. annually, such a cut would 
mean a cash saving for consumers of 
$30,000,000 to $40,000,000 a year. 

Yet it is not only this big cost cut 
for defense production—notably _ air- 
planes and parts—that has the metal 
trade so keenly interested. It is rather 
the fact that a postwar price of 15¢ a 
pound, or perhaps even less, could mean 
a revolution in the metal-working trades. 
It's quite true that copper and zinc and 
steel sell at materially lower prices per 
pound—but a pound of aluminum, on 
account of its lightness, goes a lot 
further. 
¢ Weight and Volume—Magnesium is 
the lightest of the important commer- 
cial metals, Aluminum comes next. 
Both might quite conceivably compete 
with copper and zinc after the war in 
certain types of uses where, for ex- 
ample, lightness might be more im- 
portant than strength (strength would 
differ with various alloys, so that you 
can’t draw direct comparisons). ‘The 
following table shows price by weight 
(pound) and by volume (cubic foot): 

Price Lb. Per 

Per Lb. Cu. Ft. 

Magnesium .... 109 $29.43 
Aluminum 169 25.35 
557 66.84 

445 32.26 


On an historical basis, aluminum 
prices have done just about what you 
would expect of a metal that once was 
dificult to produce in pure form but 
which within the last half century has 
become an important industrial raw 
material. It cost $8 a pound 50 years 
ago, when the Aluminum Co. was in its 
infancy. The price was 67¢ a pound 
back in 1916. By 1930 it had descended 
to 24¢. 

*No Wartime Advance—Moreover, 
aluminum is one of the very few prod- 
ucts which have never been advanced 
since the outbreak of war in 1939. At 
that time, the domestic price was 20¢ 
a pound. Through a series of cuts, 
which will culminate with the Alcoa 
reduction of 2¢ a pound to 15¢, effec- 


Price Per 
Cu. Ft. 
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tive on Oct. 1, there will have been a 
total cut of 25%. 

Aluminum is interesting in many 
ways. It apparently was known to exist 
as far back as the days of the Romans, 
yet a commercial process for its extrac- 
tion was not perfected until 1886. Being 
present in most clays, it is the most 
abundant metallic element in the 
earth’s crust (8%). Rubies and sap- 


phires are its oxides; turquoise its phos- | 


phate. 
@A Prediction—On Sept. 11, 1886, 
Engineering and Mining Journal said: 
“The recent wonderful advances in the 
metallurgy of aluminium [it was then 
known by the name which it still carries 
throughout most of the world outside 
the United States] are such that, with- 
out laying claim to foresight, we may 
safely predit an immensely increased 
use of this metal within the next few 
years. So far, nothing but its actual cost 
prevents its more general adoption in 
the trades. Once this difficulty [is] 
overcome, it would indeed become the 
Jo metal here- 
tofore in use has anything like the 
number of practical qualities possessed 
by aluminium.” 

The way in which that prediction 
has been fulfilled is, of course, a matter 
of common knowledge. The United 
States production of aluminum as re- 
cently as 50 years ago was about 9,000 
lb.; last year it set an all-time high of 
412,500,000. And the defense planners 
in Washington want to push capacity 
to 1,600,000,000 Ib. annually—or even 
higher—in the shortest possible time. 

e Expansion Plans—By the end of 1941, 


we apparently will be running at the | 
rate of about 750,000,000 Ib. a year. | 


A bit over a month ago the Office 
of Production Management approved 
plans for an additional 600,000,000 Ib. 
of capacity, this expansion to be fi- 
nanced with Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. funds. In addition, Alcoa has 
signed up for RFC money to put up a 
plant in Arkansas for conversion of 
bauxite into alumina at the rate of 
about 400,000,000 a year. 

The new aluminum capacity will be 
divided among five companies as fol- 
lows: Alcoa, 100,000,000 Ib. in Arkan- 
sas, 90,000,000 Ib. for its plant at Van- 
couver, Wash., and 150,000,000 Ib. 
additional for its Massena, N. Y., 
works; Union Carbide & Carbon, 60,- 
000,000 Ib. at Spokane; Reynolds 
Metals, 100,000,000 Ib. additional at its 
Listerhill, Ala., works; Bohn Aluminum 
& Brass, 70,000,000 Ib. at Los Angeles, 
and the Olin Corp., 30,000,000 Ib. at 
‘Tacoma. 

e Rental Arrangement—The Alcoa con- 
tract provides that the plants will be 
financed and owned by the Defense 
Plant Corp., an RFC subsidiary, but 
designed and constructed by the Alumi- 
num Co. without profit. Alcoa will rent 
them for five years, and the rental is 
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NO. 1 Stylus points out wasted time 
NO. 2 Stylus records WASTED GAS 


& 


We used to think wasted time 
was the most important. 
Now we’re not so sure. 


Mr. Ickes should be inter- 
ested in this No. 2 Stylus. 


Gas is scarce, actually scarce! 
We know that. So why let 
any engine run idle? The 
SERVIS RECORDER, Doz- 
ble Stylus Model, points out 
this kind of waste in a hurry. 


Send for folder and full informa- 
tion on the Double Stylus Model. 


THE SERVICE RECORDER CO. 
1375 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The fervis Recorder 


Was Idling 
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to be 85% 
operation—any 
the Defense Plant C Jorp. 
If the RFC subsidiary 
Alcoa is making 


the contract,” 


take over operations. Either 
many new plants as they wish or they 
may expand existing tacilities. 

@ Expectation— Making 
further 


some expansion of 


of 1942, 
Jesse 


lederal Loan 
Jones said that when these new 
plants are operating, total aluminum 
capacity in the United States will be 
around 1,500,000,000 Ib. a year 

[his immense expansion in capacity 

from a peace-time peak of a little less 
than 330,000,000 Ib. in 1937 to per- 
haps 1.500.000.000 in 1943—is one of 
the things that have producers of other 
metals jittery. When 1937's 330,- 
000,000 Ib, are converted into tons, 
the figure of 165,000 isn’t very impos 
ing alongside 900,000 tons for copper 
or 700,000 tons for zinc in a good vear. 
But get aluminum up to 750,000 tons 
or more a year and the competitive 
situation is materially altered, particu- 
larly in view of the changing price 
relationships. 


Farm Bloc Rebuff 


Roosevelt's veto of bill to 
freeze federal wheat and cot- 
ton goes far toward clearing 


the air in commodity markets. 

President Roosevelt this week ad 
ministered the coup de grace to Con 
effort to deny to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. the mght to liquidate 
government-owned cotton and wheat 
if occasion arises. He vetoed the bill 
which would have frozen more than 
6,000,000 bales of cotton and about 
200,000,000 bu. of wheat that have 
taken in default of storage 
loans made to farmers. 

Ihe action was by no means unex- 
pected; it had, in fact, been generally 
predicted because both the Department 
of Agriculture and the Treasury were 
quite openly opposed to the legislation. 
Finality of the President’s veto de- 
pends, of course, on the ability of the 
farm bloc to get together the needed 
majority. to override, but informed 
opinion is that this will be impossible. 
\ ruse, such as tacking the freezing 
proposal onto some pet administration 
bill as a rider, is regarded as about the 
only strategy standing much chance. 

@ Atmosphere Cleared—The veto had 
the effect of clearing the atmosphere in 
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of the net profits from 
losses being borne by 


decides that 
“unreasonable profits 
from sale of aluminum produced under 
it can break the lease and 
Alcoa or 
the Defense Plant Corp. may build as 


allowance — for 
aluminum 
output with private funds, output which 
will come in during the early months 
Administrator 


the commodity markets to a 


price for major farm products at 55% 
of parity and a maximum of 110% 
(BW —Aug.9’'41,p67). 
influences, 


market but if the govern- 


ment-owned stocks of wheat and cotton 
the leeway would be 


were to be frozen, 

even smaller. 
Particularly in the 

where current 


ot cotton, 
consumption 


case 
domestic 


bids fair to use up the entire short crop 


now being picked, there would have 
been a rather tight supply situation. 
Briefly put, in a case where supply 
seems no more than adequate to meet 
demand, there is under present circum 
stances a very definite tendency on the 
part of consumers to cover requirements 
as quickly as possible. ‘This, traders felt, 
would result in the cotton price sticking 
pretty close to the 110% limit proposed 
in the price-fixing bill now 
Congress. 

e “Ever-Bulging Granary’’—| ong-time 
advocates of the ever-normal-granary 
plan, moreover, felt that a fraud was 
being visited upon them. That program 
was sponsored on the contention that 
it would provide federal loans to farmers 
for storage of surplus crops in times of 
excess, and that such stored stocks could 
be sold in time of shortage or of rapidly 
rising prices, However, if the doors of 
the granary were to be allowed to open 
mward in time of surplus but to be 
barred from swinging outward, then it 
would become the ever-bulging granary 
and its function as a price- leveler would 
be eliminated. 


before 


major 
degree. Earlier actions of Congress had 
pretty well convinced traders that Uncle 
Sam was going to maintain a minimum 


‘That would leave 
little enough room for the free play of 
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What Iran Means 


Anglo-Russian occupation 
cuts off Nazis from needed oil 
safeguards India, opens up new 
route from U.S. to Russia. 


Scandalized protest by the Axis 
‘unprovoked aggression” of Brita 
Soviet Russia against Iran is not 
sult of moral indignation. It rise 
a realization that by adopting the | 
technique (of grabbing neutral 
tories to “protect” them against 
other fellow) the Russo-British all; 
seizing an area in which militar 
cconomic advantages are nicely bk 

Kirst, the occupation of Iran wil 
shut the last gap in the Allied blo 
of Europe. It cuts off Germany 
valuable supplies trucked from [rai 
lurkey and thence to 
blocks the ancient 
India, most valuable 
empire. It affords British and Soviet 
armies a point at which to link the 
forces and swap supplies. It opens al 
other route by which U.S. war mate 
rials can be sent to Russia (via the P¢ 
sian Gulf). And most important of al 
it throws a strong bulwark between ric! 
petroleum fields and the internal com 
bustion motors which drive the Naz 
war machine. 

@ Gasoline Factor—Military 
said the 
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England revives the barter system as a 
new market opens in South Croydon, 
suburb of London, where local gar- 


deners can swap surplus products for 
necessities like clothes, blankets, and 
furniture—and save ration coupons 
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war because they lacked sufficient gas- 
oline. Thus far, they have erred. But as 
the 2,000-mile Russian battle stretches 
on into a full-size war it is evident that 
the steel horses of Hitler must be run- 
ning short on their gasoline ration. 
Hence the pointing of the German drive 
in southern Russia toward the oil of the 
Caucasus and Iran. 

By beating Europe to its knees and 
by stepping up the production of sub- 
stitutes, the Nazis have established 
sufficient sources of practically every 
war material except ema Ru- 
mania’s oil production has been dwind- 
ling (64,000,000 bbl. in 1936, to 46,- 
000,000 bbl. in 1939). Germany is now 
cut off from Russian supplies. ‘There are 
no petroleum fields in Russian territory 
captured so far and retreating forces 
would certainly have time to set 
matches to tanks left behind. Russia’s 
Baku oil fields (richest in the country) 
and other Soviet deposits are still far 
away from Hitler’s straining legions. So 
is the petroleum of Iran and Iraq. 

e Threat Remains Acute—Germany re- 
quires from 85,000,000 bbl. to 150, 000,- 

000 bbl. yearly and in addition the 
Nazis must supply whatever oil the 
rest of Europe gets. An unknown per- 
centage of the deficit is made up by 
production of synthetic gasoline in the 
Reich but the shortage threat remains 
acute, and statistics from the Caucasus 
and Iran are enough to make a Nazi 
economist’s mouth water. 

Oil production of Russia’s Caucasus 
region is 200,000,000 bbl. annually. 
Mosul, in Iraq, pours 30,000,000 bbl. of 
crude to British-held pipeline terminals 
on the Mediterranean in Syria. Bahrein 
Island produces 8,000,000 bbl. and 
Iran’s output is 80,000,000 bbl. a year. 
With this total of 318,000,000 bbl., 
Hitler could wage war indefinitely pro- 
vided he could lick the problems of 
transport. 
¢ In British Hands—The British control 
most of Iran’s oil. The thrust of their 
armies from the Persian Gulf takes in 
Abadan, where one of the world’s big- 
gest oil refineries is located. 

The new campaign brings into the 

war news a land of naked mountains, 
wind-whipped deserts and ancient towns 
with beautiful and exciting names. It 
was over the old camel road by which 
Chinese silks reached Europe in the 
Middle Ages that German trucks were 
recently hauling wool, hides, dried 
fruits, casein. 
@ Self-Made Ruler—Fear of a Nazi 
coup, such as that attempted in Iraq, 
by 2,500 German technicians and “tour- 
ists” in Tran was given as the excuse for 
the Russo-British invasion. But rebels 
have found Riza Shah Pahlevi, the 
Iranian dictator, too tough a proposi- 
tion to handle. Like the late Kemal Ata- 
turk of Turkey. Riza Shah Pahlevi is 
one of those hard-boiled, self-made 
tulers developed by the last war. 
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It is due solely to the shah that the 

present invaders find Iran equipped with 
railroads, motor roads, and other fea- 
tures of machine civilization. Future 
transport of American war supplies to 
Russia via the 860 miles of railroad 
which connects the Persian Gulf and 
the Caspian Sea is something for spec- 
ulation. 
@ Iran’s Modernizer—Riza Shah got his 
basic military education with the Rus- 
sian Cossacks. Since ascending the 
throne in 1926 he has modernized his 
country with a speed that has left his 
subjects dizzy. Since the British have 
long been dominant in Iran, it is prob- 
able that after a face-saving show of 
resistance, Riza Shah will settle down to 
amicable relations with the intruders. 


A Full Blockade 


Anglo-Russian invasion of 
Iran closes last gap. War with 
Soviets has added to Germany’s | 
supply of captive labor. 


BERLIN—On the threshold of the 
third war year, German business men 
add up an astonishing total of military 
and economic victories for the Nazi 
machine. But they note a new and a 
disturbing factor—the Anglo-Russian 
invasion of Iran which draws tight the 
last gap and makes the blockade of 
Europe complete. 

The strength displayed by the Reich 
during the first two years of war was 
the result of a systematic mobilization 
of all resources during the years pre- 
ceding the outbreak and of accretions 
from the conquest of Europe. The 
— drive for food sufficiency since 
1933 has secured for the people a 
ialahes food standard than for the cor- 
responding period of the World War. 
This was attained partly by cutting ra- 
tions at the outbreak of the war. The 
result has been a remarkable stability 
of supply throughout the past two 
years, the only major change being a 
20% cut in the meat ration last May. 
@ One Uncertainty—Berlin officials as- 
sert that present rations will be main- 
tained throughout this year. The only 
uncertainty is the extent to which 
former voluntary deliveries of grain and 
fodder from the Soviet will be com- 
pensated for by supplies taken during 
the ivasion of Russia. Germany’s 
grain harvest is expected to be slightly 
above last year’s which was 10% below 
the average. Maintenance of the ho 
population at the present level (which 
is 15% short of the pre-war figure) de- 
pends mainly on the potato crop. 

Berlin openly admits that most Eu- 
ropean countries will have to get along 
on smaller rations than Germany’s. It 
is their own fault, say the Nazis, be- 


Ome of «@ series featuring success- 
ful applications of Fiuid Drive. 


@ in industrial plants 
—American Blower Fluid 
Drives are serving many 
important, widely varied 
functions — protecting 
machinery from sudden 
overloads, permitting use 
of simple, rugged squirre! 
cage motors, providing a 
simple means of variable 


speed control, 


in heavy duty trucks 
—-American Blower Fluid 
Drives eliminate frequent 
shifting, make possible 
better overall truck per 
formance, prevent engine 
stalling from sudden over- 
load or shock, and prolong 
the life of the truck. 


Fan Drive — American 
Blower Fluid Drives im- 
prove over-all plant effi- 
ciency, They permit use 
of the simple, rugged 
squirrel cage motors for 
forced and induced draft 
fans and provide depend. 
able “stepless’’ variable 
speed control to meet 
varying load demands. 


HAVE YOU investigated American 
Blower Fluid Drive? This revolution- 
ary development, 
power (torque) without any mechan- 
ical connection between the engine 
or motor and drive shaft, has proved 
practical! Write for data on apply- 
ing Fluid Drive to your products. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


HYDRAULIC COUPLING DIVISION 
6000 RUSSELL ST., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN RADIATOR AND 
STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
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cause they did not take steps earlier to 
secure self-sufficiency in agriculture. 

@ Captive Labor—Conquests of the first 
two war years proved invaluable in sup- 
plying the Reich with labor, which at 
one time was a greater bottleneck than 
‘There are now 1,500,- 
000 prisoners and nearly 2,000,000 
foreign civilian workers on German 
farms, which releases Germans for the 
fighting lines. These workers will be 
reinforced by Russians, over a million 
of whem were captured in the first two 
months of war on the east front. 

No estimate of Germany's expendi- 
tures and stocks of essential raw mate- 
nals is possible. But, with Lorrainese, 
Swedish, and Russian iron ore, the steel 
industry appears amply supplied. ‘The 
same is true of aluminum. However, 
since the end of June, consumption of 
war materials has risen to figures never 
before touched in the present war. 


Ottawa Roused 


Washington's 


raw materials. 


pressure 


results in reorganizations pre- 
paratory to putting the screws 


on non-essential production. 


OTTAWA—Canada is moving fast, 
under pressure from Washington, to- 
ward large-scale regimentation of indus- 
try aimed at diversion of materials from 
civilian to war uses. Initial purpose is to 
satisfy Washington that scarce materials 
secured in part from the United States 
are not being used in Canada for main- 
taining production of consumer goods. 

Last week's reorganization of the 
Canadian steel control (BW —Aug.23 
'41,p55) is being followed by coordina- 
tion of other controls by Ottawa _pre- 
paratory to a crackdown on non-essen- 
tial output. Expansion of war produc- 
tion in the Dominion is given officially 
as the reason but imsiders here know 
that Washington has been complaining 
about lack of formal Canadian ration- 
ing. Immediate effect of Washington’s 
pressure is that the Wartime Prices and 
l'rade Board is being placed directly 
under the control of Finance Minister 
IIsley, who will be given large powers 
over production and prices and will be 
ordered to work im cooperation with 
the reorganized War Industries Con- 
trol Board. Priorities Officer Berkin- 
shaw will be head of the latter organ 
ization 
@ Canada’s Lag—Canadian public opin- 
ion is also exerting increasing pressure 
on Ottawa for a clearer demonstration 
that this country is organizing a 100% 
war effort. ‘This demonstration could 
take three forms: (1) washing out book- 
keeping entries for a large part of Can- 
ada’s aid to Britain and substituting 
direct contributions of supplies or 
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LOOKING ‘EM OVER 


Russian purchasing agents—Colonel 
I. Sarayev, Major Barabenchekov, and 
Major P. Barayev—with former Sena- 
tor Smith W. Brookhart of Iowa 
(right), inspect a “jeep” at the ad- 
vance press showing of Willys-Over- 
land models for 1942 in Washington. 
So far, Russia has ordered military 
goods on a pay-as-you-go basis and 
her name was significantly not in- 


cluded in the $5,000,000,000  lease- 
lend appropriation which Roosevelt 
last week proposed to Congress. The 
omission is regarded as straight politi 
cal strategy—Congress would hav« 
balked at giving lease-lend aid to 
Soviet Russia—and does not. man 
that the U.S.S.R. is to be deprived of 
credit for U.S. purchases. Jesse Jones. 
Federal Loan Administrator, has im 
dicated that will be 
available, when and if needed. 


money made 


assuming a larger share of the cost of 
joint activities; (2) an all-out shift of 
non-essential industrial activity into war 
production; (3) conscription of man- 
power for overseas service. 

Last Saturday, boos were mixed with 
cheers when Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King reviewed Canadian troops in Eng- 
land. The unfavorable reception is 
recognized as an army demand for con- 
scription. 

Canada is financing British war pur- 
chases in this country of about $1,000,- 
000,000 this year, but many Canadians 
feel this isn’t good enough. Because 
they don’t expect the debt ever to be 
paid, they claim it would be better for 
Canada to supply at least part of the 
goods as an outnght gift. 

e Bacon—In the 11 months ending 
Sept. 30, Canada will have supplied 
425,000.000 Ib. of bacon to Brit- 
ain. Of the 1,000,000,000 Ib. Britain 
wants from this continent in the next 
12 months, Canada expects to supply 
600,000,000 Ib. The Bacon Control 
Board is now working out the price to 
be paid under the larger British con- 
tract; heretofore, the price to Britain 


has been about 24¢ less than the 
domestic price and the Ottawa govern 
ment has made up the difference in a 
bonus to packers, who have passed it 
on to farmers in payment for hogs 
Ottawa favors raising the contract price 
to eliminate the bonus and_ provide 
sufficient encouragement to farmers to 
increase hog production. 
@ Newsprint Prorating—Ottawa is also 
disturbed over renewed pressure from 
Quebec newsprint interests to induce 
the Ontario and Quebec provincial go 
ernments to establish prorating of news 
print production on a mandatory basis 
and extend it to the Ontario Paper Co., 
Canadian production unit of the Cli 
cago ‘Tribune. 

Ottawa’s interest in this situation 1s 
a possible loss of U.S. exchange for 
war purchases. Part of Chicago ‘Irib 
une-New York News requirements a 
procured from Canadian commer 
newsprint companies. Owners of tic 
Ontario Paper Co., resisting the p! 
rating move, threaten to shift the 
orders from Canada to Newfoundla: 
if forced to transfer part of their 01 
tonnage to commercial mills. 
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Here s How 


The increasing number of people who 
are cropping up with suggestions meant 
‘9 help along the defense effort is in- 
seasingly amazing. So are a lot of the 
suggestions. Just in the last couple of 
weeks, for instance, there have been | 
three large-scale suggestions concerning: 
¢ Airports—The American Legion Post 
+ 163 of East Cleveland, Ohio, came | 
through with this one at the Legion con- | 
vention in Youngstown, O. The idea is | 
to have the Legion recommend that | 
the government ask all the golf clubs in 
the country to allocate a portion of their 
fairways—from 300 to 400 yds.—to na- | 
tional defense purposes, as emergency 
ircraft landing fields, for the duration 
of the emergency. Any necessary grad- 
ing to eliminate such obstacles as bunk- 
ers and sand traps is to be handled by 
the WPA and by golf club crews during 
the late fall and winter. In some cases 
concrete aprons can be laid under the 
turf, to be stripped off to bare the con- 
crete in actual need. Post #163 figures 
that overnight acquisition of emergency 
landing fields might save a lot of tax 
money which would be needed other- 
wise to acquire locations, and for grad- 
ing, filling, and surveying. And the 
Legion Post thinks there ought to be 
about 10,000 golf clubs available for 
this purpose. 

All merits of this plan aside, if it 
wasn’t evolved by a bunch of non-golf- 
cs, then it’s real patriotism. 
¢ Women’s Dresses—This is a dandy 
little plan for conserving fabrics in the | 
emergency facing the textile and wom- 
en's apparel trades. It’s simple, too. All 
it involves is cutting skirt lengths sev- 
cral inches—thus saving millions of yards 
of fabrics a year, according to the origi- 
nators of the plan, who turn out to 
be none other than the National 
Women’s Undergarment Manufacturers 
\ssociation. 
¢ Gasoline—Congressman Wright Pat- 
nan, Dem., Texas., offers this nifty plan 
for relieving the gas shortage in the 
Fast. He thinks big gasoline containers, 
holding about 200 gal., could be at- 
tached to the cars of motorists driving to 
the East from states where there are 


World's Most Powertul Diese! Freight Locomotive. tarting: 
220,000 Ibs. Powers four 16-cylinder G. M.C. Diesels, developing 5400 h.p., generating electricity for 16 


refineries. These containers, which | 
would be sealed, would be delivered to | 
certain points in the East Coast area 
where gas consumption is now being 
curtailed. Then they would be returned 
‘omehow (the exact method isn’t fig- 
ured out yet) for refilling. 

Rep. Patman is also the sponsor of the 
chain-store tax. 
* Stockings -OPM wants Marlene 
Dietrich’s legs to popularize substitutes 
ior silk stockings. It admits to being | 
engaged in correspondence on that sub- 
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Length: 193 feet. Tractive effort at » 
motors. Top Speed: 75 m. p. h. Non-stop Range: S00 miles. 


FREIGHT 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Little Man EXPEDITE “LONG RANGE FREIGHTING” 
Who's Always There! 


yt Santa Fe 


Santa Fe announces the placing in regular mainline 
freight service of its third Diesel freight locomotive. 
These fleet monsters keynote an era of even greater 
service to the shipper, an era of enhanced facilities and 
safe handling. Santa Fe is proud to be the first railroad 
to utilize the advantages of Diesel power in all classes 
of service. 


Santa Fe Now Regularly Provides: 


@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 


@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 


@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Carload and less carload merchandise. ) 


@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City. 
@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload merchandise. 


Call your nearest Santa Fe Freight 


A A Representative or write 


Santa Fe! J.J. GROGAN 


= | GENERAL FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| overalls! 
| children look when they play, they 


ject.” The idea got a slight setb 
week when Marlene fractured he 


Number, Please 


Speaking of the gas shortage, t! 
filling station in Vermont whi 
has a sign hung out, saying: “If \ 
out of gas tonight call Ickes.” 


Flash! 


Lhe latest bulletin on Mr. Cle 
zutelli (BW—Aug.2’41,p58)—th: 
nongahela, Pa., grocer who deci 
trv and collect his back bills by 
ening to post all debtors’ name q 
large outdoor billboard—is that the i) 
board (which cost Mr. Pizzutelli §| 5) 
hasn't had any names on it yet, but the 


| mere threat has been enough for some 


of the debtors to pay up about $600) , 
far. Somebody asked Mr. Pizzutelli the 
other day what he was going to do wit! 
this money. “Pay my debts,” he said 


White Elephants 


It must be a great satisfaction for an 
ad\ ertising copyw riter to go to work on 
an ad like the one Bluestein’s depart 
ment store ran in the Port Arthur 
(Texas) News recently. It was an an 
nouncement of a white elephant sale by 
the store, and all bars were down for 
the writer of the ad, who just cut loose 
and said exactly what he wanted to 
about everything in the sale. 

Under the heading, Mezzanine Floor 
Relics, for instance: “Everyone knows 
what Nelly Don dresses are, but you 
don’t know how long these have been 
here. Even your best friends might not 
know you in them, but you'll have the 
satisfaction of having paid only $2, $4, 
or $6 for the one you buy.” 

Under Girls’ Department Fizzles 
“You should see these shorts, slacks, and 
If you don’t care how your 


ought to be worth at least 49¢ now!” 
“If vou need pants for Susie or a dust 


_ tag for the furniture, then grab a hand- 
| ful of these! They looked good to our 


buver once, but we're tired of looking at 
them now! Piled on a table at Half- 
Price!” 

Under Boys’ Shop Flops: “If Junior 
isn't too particular, outfit him in a pair 
of these $3.98 boys’ shoes we're clearing 
out at $1.79. Also an antiquated assort- 
ment of bathing shoes for boys! (We 


| don't remember ever seeing a boy in 


bathing shoes. Maybe that’s why we've 
still got ‘em.)” 

And under Men’s Merchandise \lis- 
takes: “Can you tie this? These pathetic 
and nauseating ties have lived thru 
Faster and Father’s Day without mov- 
ing, and we thought we could sell 
women anything. They were 55¢. Our 
last feeble effort will be to try to get 
39¢ or $1.10 for 3 of them.” 
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THE TRADING POST 


— 


Politics vs. Production 


A prize example of the politician’s 
approach to a technical production 
problem was offered recently by New 
York's lieutenant governor, Charles 
Poletti. Speaking before a state defense 
clinic in Brooklyn, to advocate more 
wibcontracting of national defense 
orders, Mr. Poletti declared, according 
to the news reports: 

“| make this earnest plea because | 
prefer the voluntary technique; and, if 
this subcontracting campaign cannot 
proceed at-a more rapid rate than it has 
during the last months, I believe that 
the federal government should com- 
mand that the prime contractor who 
receives a contract must subcontract a 
certain percentage—and then it will just 
have to be done.” 

The italics are mine. ‘There you have 
the political mind zealously at work 
on the practical problem of getting 
omething done. You just pass a law, the 
government “commands” the prime 
contractor “to subcontract a certain 
percentage,” and then it gets done. 

So simple! Never mind what is pos- 
sible or aut is impossible. ‘The govern- 
ment just commands and like Joshua, it 
halts the sun upon Gibeon and stays 
the moon in the valley of Ajalon. We've 
uiffered a lot of that sort of thing dur- 
ing the last ten years and managed 
wmehow to survive our folly. But it 
isn't doing the defense effort a bit of 
good to invoke more of it, and that’s 
one place we can’t afford any more 
administrative incompetence than we 
already have. 

In contrast with this is the attitude 
f William L. Batt, deputy director of 
the OPM, a practical industrialist, who 
addressed the same session to the same 
purpose. Mr. Batt is just as insistent as 
Mr. Poletti on the need for more sub- 
contracting, but his urgency is tempered 
by his understanding of the practical 
problems involved and his recognition 
that some of those problems cannot be 
olved by law and compulsion. 

It’s easy to understand why politicians 
should be clambering aboard the de- 
tense band-wagon in these times, but it’s 
not easy to understand why they should 
be permitted to clutter up a serious de- 
tense clinic with such tripe. 


That “Lost Touch” 


A letter from Herbert S. Murphy of 
the Philadelphia Transportation Co. 
and president of The Engineers’ Club 
of Philadelphia: 

* * * 

The theme of the article “Lost Touch?” 

which appeared in the Trading Post of 
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July 26 has been one of my pet subjects for 
a long time. One of the unsolved mysteries 
is the lack of realization by business lead- 
ers of this lost touch. It is widening the 
gulf between groups working for the same 
institution. Instead of two groups meeting 
for collective bargaining (how | hate that 
term) they should sit down as_ business 
men to consider collectively the welfare of 
the institution providing their support. 
Even common laborers have some little 
business knowledge today, and their jobs 
are business matters to them. No one can 
deny that our principal labor leaders are 
very big business men. 

In spite of this fact, which appears self 
evident to me, most business men enter 
labor conferences with the attitude of 
schoolmasters or superior beings, yet with 
their hearts full of fear. The result is they 
bluster, hesitate, bungle, and succeed 
usually in putting their worst foot forward. 
They never dream of getting a few facts 
about their opponents’ attitudes, and giving 
them realistic, objective consideration before 
joint discussions start. 


* te %% 


*Free labor such as ours with a modicum 
of education, constantly hammered at by 
an infinite amount of inexpensive reading 
matter, must of necessity respond less and 
less to mass appeal, unless such appeal 
ties in with purely selfish ideas of personal 
betterment, or is strongly emotional. ‘There 
must be some slight individuality of treat 
ment, some personal contact. Business gen 
erally seems to have forgotten that our 
emotions rule all of us. Mass treatment 
does not work with material and it will not 
work with men. Even in the greatest 
framed structure, the smallest member was 
drawn in detail and someone had to cut 
it, machine it, and put it in place. Even 
the most insignificant rivet gets a lot of 
personal attention. And after the great 
structure is assembled and looks like a 
solid mass, some one comes around periodi 
cally and inspects and maintains. 

Let me conclude with this—handling 
labor is very much of an engineering prob- 
lem. When we take the same amount of 
pains in its handling that we take to de 
sign, erect, and maintain a great bridge, or 
an intricate machine—then and not before, 
most of our labor trouble will vanish. That 
means personal attention and hard work. 


Anything but That! 


Some of the boys in Washington are 
fertile in ideas to speed up national de- 
fense and to help beat Hitler. 

Already they're threatening gasless 
Sundays. Some talk of milkless morn- 
ings. Others scan the possibilities of 
heatless homes next winter. And the ex- 
tremists would even call on American 
youth for the supreme sacrifice of base- 
ball-less nights. 

But apparently Washington is not 
yet convinced that strikeless days in the 
defense industries might be a substan- 
tial contribution to the job. Ww, 


ON THE JOB 
6 YEARS 
without 


Here’s a short, sweet story 
that will interest every hand 
truck user. 


Benjamin Moore & Co., leading 
ste producer, uses American 

ressed-Steel Hand Trucks for 
innumerable handling pur- 
poses, both at the plant and on 
each of the company's “pick- 
up and ogee Sb ema trucks. 
Service is ittedly tough. 
But—“Americans” operate so 
well that Moore employees can 
handle heavy loads with 
ease. AND MAINTENANCE 
HASN’T COST A PENNY 
IN 6 YEARS! 


Amazing performance? Per- 
haps, but typical of what Ameri- 
can steel construction 
can do—wil] do for you. Buy 
“Americans” and say good-bye 
to maintenance and replace- 
ment costs! 


Catalog T-A illustrates trucks 


every type of service. Write 


AMERICAN 


PRESSED-STEEL 


HAND TRUCKS 


THE TREND 


The hectic buying rush on department store and other 

retailers these last few weeks indicates that the too-much- 
buying-power-and-too-little-goods problem has got be- 
yond the theoretical stage. Consumers are definitely 
becoming conscious of the potential scarcity of merchan- 
dise of many kinds. Proposals for curtailment in automo- 
bile, refrigerator, and other durable-goods production 
first suggested the possibility; but the paucity of stocks in 
many retail shops has brought the fact into the home. 
Many a buyer hasn't’ been able to get this color towel or 
that shade of curtains and has been told that it will be 
“two weeks at least before we get our new stock in.” 
@ What set off this tidal wave of buying was the run on 
silk stockings three weeks ago (BW —Aug.9'41,p13). One 
of the ways to deal with it was indicated when the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee proposed a further broadening 
of the income-tax base this week. In the Revenue Act 
of 1940, Congress cut exemptions for married men from 
$2,500 to $2,000 and for single persons from $1,000 to 
$800. ‘The Senate proposal would pull the bars down 
further—to $1,500 and $750 respectively. Here is a 
specific attempt to bypass buying power from the ulti- 
mate consumer into the ‘Treasury and thus cut down the 
ultimate consumers’ capacity to spend. 

‘That is an accepted way of curtailing buying power. 
But there are two drawbacks to the specific proposal. 
First, the amount to be raised—in other words, the 
amount to be diverted from potential buyers—will only 
tote up to something over $300,000,000. As Business 
Week noted recently, the problem is of a far greater 
magnitude (BW—Aug.16'41,p80). The rise in wage and 
salary income the last vear has been $10,000,000,000. 
And you cannot draw off the inflationary charge in that 
$10,000,000,000 with a $300,000,000 siphon. Secondly, 
income taxes are paid late. Except for some purchases of 
tax-anticipation notes, the Treasury won't begin to tap 
1941 earnings until next March. In the meantime, in- 
creased wages and salaries probably will have been spent; 
housewives will have bid up the prices of goods on one 
another, and the very thing that more taxes are designed 
to prevent will have happened. Prices will have gone up. 


e At a press conference, Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau suggested cutting consumer buying power by 
raising Social Security taxes. This proposal has imme- 
diacy to recommend it—Social Security taxes, both old- 
age and unemployment compensation, are collected at 
the source. However, boosting unemployment compensa- 
tion levies—now 3%—would not help. For in 43 out of 
48 states, these are paid by employers alone; and in the 
five states in which employees do contribute, the con- 
tributions are fractional. Thus, a boost in these levies 
would have the effect of increasing operating expenses 
of employers, without directly diverting income from the 
ultimate consumer. And if employers tried to pass on 
the increased costs to purchasers of their products, the 


56 


A SPADE INSTEAD OF A STEAM SHOVEL 


net effect would be to raise prices—the very thing the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian Su 
anxious to guard against. 

Old-age pension taxes are in a somewhat di! 
category. Currently, the tax rate is 2%—half p. 
employers and half paid by employees. This con bined 
rate was scheduled to go up automatically to 3‘;—to 
14% on each party—in January, 1940. But becaus: busi- 
ness in 1939 had not fully recovered from the 1937-193, 
relapse, Congress wanted to put off any deflationan 
curtailment of buying power, and so it postponed a rise 
to January, 1943, when the law calls for a second auto 
matic jump to 4°,—2% on employers and 2°% op 
emplovees. 


ply is 


‘erent 


id by 


@ It is true that an increase in the old-age pension tax 
would divert purchasing power directly from employees. 
But half of it would again have the effect of incre: asing 
operating costs of business; and that, in turn, would 
again introduce a compulsion to pass on these costs to 
ultimate consumers—which would defeat the very pur- 
pose of the tax, for it would force up prices. Moreover, 
even though such a boost would subtract from employee 
purchasing power, the Administration again would be 
using a spade instead of a steam shovel. If the scheduled 
1% increase were put into effect now, it would divert 
only $350,000,000 from workers in the course of a vear. 
That against the $10,000,000,000 jump in buying power! 
Moreover, this type of flat tax hardly meets the 
exigencies of the problem. Nor would Secretary Mor- 
genthau’s other suggestion of a dismissal wage tax—no 
rate specified; or Sen. George’s proposal of a 3% with- 
holding tax on all wages, salaries, dividends, rents, com- 
missions, fees, etc.—collected at the source. For though 
such levies—if big and broad enough—would cut a large 
swath out of consumer income, they would hardly spread 
the burden equitably; clearly, an individual with a $5,000 
income can absorb a 3‘@ or 5% withholding tax much 
more readily than the person with a $1,000 income. In 
Britain, the John Maynard Keynes forced-savings scheme 
acknowledged this. Drafts on income were progressive— 
the higher the income, the higher the forced saving. 


e But so far, in the United States, we have tackled 
this too-much-buying-power-and-too-little-goods problem 
without any basic economic philosophy. Politics has 
gone on as usual. No concerted attempt has been made 
to integrate tax, credit, and savings policies all into one. 
And the major task of the Administration, as Business 
Week pointed out early in the year, still remains “to 
raise money [to divert purchasing power] in such a way 
that people are induced to save in proportion to their 
capacity to spend” (BW —Feb.1'41,p56). It was a big 
order then. It is a bigger order now—because prices and 
the rush to buy have already made considerable headway. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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